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ABSTRACT 

The project manual was a product of the S-year 
project, "Functional Mainstreaming for Success," (FMS) designed to 
develop a model for instructional mainstreaming of 162 handicapped 
children (3-6 years old) in community settings. The major feature of 
the project was development of a full reverse mainstreamed preschool 
program, which included children with and without handicaps in the 
same class in a 50:50 ratio. The manual's introduction examines the 
project background, explains its service delivery philosophy, 
provides a detailed definition of mainstreaming, offers an overview 
of the FMS project, and describes the project's use of total and 
partial reverse mainstreaming. The remainder of the document details 
activities and materials involved in the completion of the ten 
project planning tasks. These tasks concerned: (1) administrative 
commitment and decision making, (2) staff preparation and awareness 
activities, (3) modification of service delivery systems, (4) parent 
preparation, (5) peer preparation, (6) child identification and 
recruitment, (7) Individualized Education Program decision making 
process, (8) implementation, (9) evaluation and transition, and (10) 
consumer satisfaction. An appendix provides a listing of project 
products or literature reviews. (DB) 
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FORWARD 

IVeschool Education; The Challenge Before Us 

The passage of Public Law 99-^57 has legally mandated educators to 
provide preschool children with early intervention services that address 
individual needs. It would be simplest to take the easy route; that is, to 
place preschoolers into existing segregated special education programs 
rather than seek least restrictive options. However, a unique opportunity 
and obligation now exist for developing proactive, data-based, integrated 
preschool services. By providing instruction in least restrictive 
environments (LRE^s) for preschool children (as well as for school-age 
students), not only should the longitudinal cost of services decrease, but 
the ultimate contribution of a student to society should increase. 

The idea of serving preschoolers in mainstreamed settings is more than 
just a philosophical concept. Numerous integrated preschools abound and 
have proven to be a successful education option throughout the United 
States. However, the need for integrated preschool services is greater than 
the number of presently available options. This need will only become 
greater as P.L. 99-457 is implemented. In Utah, the Functional 
Mainstreaming for Success (FMS) project has developed a preschool model for 
mainst reaming which consists of two options. In tne first option. Total 
Reverse Mainstreaming, normal children and children with mild to severe 
handicaps attend school for complete half-day sessions. These classes 
consist of sixteen children: eight children who have handicaps and eight 
children without handicaps. In another option for mainstreaming. Partial 
Reverse Mainstreaming, normal children are brought into the self-contained 
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classroom for specific activities such as art, language, and social times. 
The decision, in terms of which children are totally mainstreamed versus 
partially mainstreamed, is made by an lEP team based on individual child 
strengths and' needs. 

The results of progress evaluations conducted on children in total 
reverse mainstreamed versus partially mainstreamed classes indicate that 
children with mild to severe handicaps who were enrolled in FMS total 
mainstreamed classes achieve goals and objectives as well as, or better than 
comparable peers in partially mainstreamed classes. On standardized 
testing, totally mainstreamed children with handicaps Jhow greater 
developmental gains than partially mainstreamed (PM) children. Children in 
totally mainstreamed (TM) classes also demonstrate higher levels of 
appropriate social and language interactions than their PM counterparts. 
Furthermore, they have opportunities to develop classroom behaviors (sitting 
in a group, waiting turn, working next to peers, etc.) and independence 
(asking for assistance when needed and being assertive) which are 
nonexistent in traditional self-contained classes. In light of these 
findings, it would appear that children with handicaps may receive a higher 
quality early experience if they are enrolled in totally mainstreamed 
programs. Even for children whose behaviors may be too extreme for full- 
session reverse mainstreaming (e.g., a child who aggresses toward others), 
partial mainstreaming for short periods with teacher supervision is a goal 
to designate, address, and implement. 
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Early childhood education is at a crossroads. Children can best be 
served bv risinc to the mandnhpH ohpiien*''* ^^^^ Howoi^M^-rr^rr mci4.v>^^« 
procedures that maximize the impact of the short time that young children 
spend in classrooms. Since a primary goal of education is to help children 
develop into productive, well-adjusted, independent adults, we must show our 
commitment to this goal by starting the education of all children in Sn 
environment which is part of the mainstream, and which does not isolate 
children during the beginning 'of their educational experienceo 
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INTBODUCTION 

Wiy FHS was Developed 

The integration of preschool children who have handicaps into community 
preschools has been a major focus of early intervention programs in recent 
years (Guralnick, 1983; Striefel & Killoran, 1984; Weisenstein & Pelz, 
1986). Integration attempts have ranged from placing children in physical 
proximity with non-handicapped peers, to full-time placement of children 
with severe handicaps into normal day care (Rule, Killoran, Stowitschek, 
Innocenti, Striefel, & Boswell, 1985; Guralnick, 1983). The importance of 
providing early intervention in least restrictive settings for children who 
have handicaps was emphasized by the passage of PL 99-U57, the downward 
extension of PL 94-142 to the age of three (Congressional Records, 1986) 
which mandates least restrictive services; and by the commitment 
demonstrated by the U.S. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services in prioritizing early childhood intervention and least restrictive 
environments as their high priority goals (Bellamy, 1986). Frequently cited 
reasons for mainstreaming include: 

1. Preparation for functioning in society requires exposure to normal 
environments. 

2. Individual needs of children who have handicaps require a 
continuum of options. 

3. Costs for some children are lower when mainstreamed. 

4. Children who have handicaps benefit from mainstreaming 
v>pportunities. 
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5. Individuals who have handicaps have the same rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness av evervone else. 

6. Society is directly affected by its treatment of those with 
handicaps, e.g., productive vs. nonproductive members of society. 

7^ Exposure to more advanced peers can result in imitation of 
language, social, and other skills. 

8. Mainstreaming challenges students who have handicaps by creating a 
more complex and demanding environment, 

9. Mainstreaming may create a more positive attitude toward persons 
who have handicaps. 

10. Mainstreaming can result in increased self-esteem. 

Integration can appear difficult to achieve because children who have 
handicaps often require a greater number of trials in order to learn a 
skill, smaller groups or individual attention during training, and 
procedures for specifically generalizing learned skills across different 
settings and trainers (Stokes & Baer, 1977; Brown, Nisbet, Ford, Sweet, 
Shiraga, York, and Loomis, 1983). Traditional teaching techniques used in 
normal preschool programs often lack the intensity and systematic components 
needed to teach a child .:ho has handicaps (Dewulf , Stowitschek & Biery, 
1986). These components: assessment, individualization, and progress 
monitoring, have been demonstrated to increase the effectiveness of 
instruction (Peters & Hoyt, 1986). Teachers, themselves, report thblr 
perceived lack of preparation and training for teaching children with 
handicaps (Stainback & Stainback, 1983). An innovative alternate model of 
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service delivery is needed which accommodai;es training to meet an individual 
child^s needs, while still addressing the needs uf the group. 

Service Delivery Philosophy 

The Functional Mainstreaming for Success (FMS) Project (Striefel & 
Killoran, 198U) has developed a model for preschool mainstreaming which is 
committGu to the ;*hilo3ophy of providing services to preschoolers with 
handicaps in totally integrated settings. This philosophy is based on the 
premise that adults with handicaps who are expected to function within, and 
contribute to, normal community settings must learn as children to function 
within normal environments (Donder & York, 1986), However, exposure to a 
normal environment alone will not guarantee successful interaction in that 
environment (Brown, Bronston, Hamre-Mietupski, Johnson, Wilcox, & Grunewald, 
1979; Gresham, 1981). Integration must go beyond physical integration, to 
the incorporation of instructional and social integration as major goals of 
a program (Nash & Boileau, 1980; Striefel & Killoran, 198na; Striefel & 
Killoran, 198^b, Zigmond & Sansone, 1981)- 

Mainstreaming Defined 

A multitude of definitions for mainstreaming exist in the literature 
and are in everyday use. Yet there remains a lack of consensus in terms of 
what mainstreaming is, and is not. This has contributed to the confusion 
and misperception which often surrounds the concept of mainstreaming. Thus, 
for the purpose of this manual, the following definition of mainstreaming 
(Striefel, Quintero, Killoran, & Adams, 1985) will be used: 
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Mainstreaming is the instructional and social integration of children 
who have handicaps into educational and community environments with children 
who do not have handicaps (Johnson & Johnson, 1981; Kaufman, Gottlieb, 
Agard, & Kuker, 1975; Nash & Boileau, 1980; Pasanelia ! Yolkmor, 198I; 
Peterson, 1983; Reyolds & Birch, 1982; Stremel-Campbell, Moore, Johnson- 
Dorn, Clark & Toews, 1983; Tun all & Schultz, 1977; Weisenstein & Pelz, 
1986; Zigmond & Sansone, 1981). Successful mainstreaming must; 

1. Be based on the decision of the lEP team that a child can 
potentially benefit from placement with children /ho are not 
handicapped (Brown, Falvey, Vincent, Kaye, Johnson, Ferrara- 
Parrish, & Gruenewald, I98O; Johnson & Johnson, 1981; Nash & 
Boileau, 198O; Weinstein & Pelz, 1986; Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982); 

2. Provide a continuum of least restrictive placement options which 
range from brief periods of limited interactions, to full-time 
participation in regular classrooms (Deno, 1973; Price & Weinberg, 
1982; Nash & Boileau, I98O; Reynolds and Birch, 1982; Thompson & 
Arkell, 198O; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986); 

3. Specify the responsibility of students, parents, regular and 
special education teachers, administrators, and support personnel 
(Cansler & Win ton, 1983; Hughes & Hurth, 1984; Johnson & Johnson, 
1986; Pasanelia & Volkmor, 1982; Peterson, 1983; Powers, 1983; 
Taylor, 1982; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986; Zigmond & Sansone, 1981); 

4. Include pre-placement preparation, post-placement support, and 
continued training for students with and without handicaps, their 
parents, teachers, administrators, and support personnel (Cansler 
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& Winton, 1983; Donaldson^ 1980; Guralnick, 1983; Hughes & Hurth, 
1983; Larrivee, 198I; Peterson, 1983; Powers, 1983; Nash & 
Boileau, I98O; Reynolds & Birch, 1982; Schwartz, 1984; Taylor, 
1982; Thompson & Arkell, I98O; Zigmond & Sanscne, 1981); 

5. Maximize appropriate interactions between children with and 
without handicaps through structured activities (such as peer 
tutoring or buddy systems) and social skills training, as 
appropriate to specific situations and abilities (Arick, Almond, 
Young, & Krug, 1983; Gresham, 1981; Hughes & Hurth, 1984; Johnson 
& Johnson, 1981; Madden & Slavin, 1983; Reynolds & Birch, 1982; 
Schwartz, 1984; Stainback & Stainback, I98I; Stainback, Stainback, 
& Jaben, I98I; Taylor, 1982; Voeltz, Keshi, Brown & Kube, 1980; 
Walker, 1983; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986); 

6. Provide functional, age-appropriate activities that prepare the 
child with handicaps to function in current and future community 
environments (Brown, Nietupski, Hamre-Nietupski, 1976; Brown, et 
al., I98O; Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982; Wilcox, McDonnell, Rose & 
Bellamy, 1983); and 

7« Occur without major long-term disruption of ongoing educational 
activities or other detriments to children with and without 
handicaps in the mainstream setting (Cooke, Ruskus, Appolonia & 
Peck, 1981; Hamline, 1985; Price & Weinberg, 1982; Vergon & Ross, 
1981), 
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Mainstreaming Is Not: 

1. The wholesale return of all exceptional children from special 
education to regular classes. 

2. The total elimination of self-contained special education classes. 

3. Limited to the physical placement of exceptional children in the 
regular classroom. 

4. Placing children with special needs in regular classes without the 
provision of essential support services. 

5. Assuming that every child with handicaps placed in a regular class 
will remain in that setting for the entire day. 

6. Giving total educational responsibility for students with 
handicaps to the regular educator. 

?• Blindness to the reality that some children require more int«*nsive 
and specialized services than can be provided in a regular 
classroom. 

8. Always less costly than serving children in self-contained 
classrooms. 

Overview of the FMS Deaonstration Project 

With the passage of PL 99-^57, the potential utility of the FMS Model 
is enhanced greatly. The law requires services to preschool children who 
have handicaps in the least restrictive setting. Since services are not 
mandated for children who are not handicapped, it is likely that most 
programs in most states will initially be housed in self-contained 
classrooms or centers. The model of integrating children via reverse 
mainstreaming (total or partial, depending on child needs) should have 
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tremendous appeal, since the model was developed for precisely these types 
of settings. As an HCEEP model demonstration project (1984-87), the FMS 
Project focused on developing a model for providing preschool-age children 
who have handicaps with normal experiences and intervention services in 
environments with normal preschoolers. In order to accomplish the social 
and instructional integration of the two groups of preschoolers (those with 
and those without handicaps), the FMS Project outlined the following five 
goals: 

(5oal 1 - To develop effective, replicable procedures for determining 
the type of integration activities appropriate for each child served and for 
selecting the most appropriate integration alternative from those available . 

Goal 2 - To develop effective, replicable alternative activities for 
meaningful integration of children who have handicaps with non-handicapped 
peers . 

Goal 3 - To develop effective, replicable procedures for generally 
preparing staff, normal children, and their^arents for mainstreaming of 
children who have handicaps into a specific school or classroom . 

Goal 4 - To develop effective, replicable procedures for preparing 
children who have handicaps and their families for integration of the child 
vd.th non-handicapped peers . 
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Goal 5 - To develop replicablet effective procedures for determining 
aid providing the support services needed by a regular teacher when children 
iho have handicaps are integrated into regular classroom activities . 

In order to effectively replicate the FMS Project^s five goals, the 
following eight predetermined factors must be considered: 

1. The program is relatively well established and provides services 
to children who have handicaps in self-contained classrooms (in 
either a self-contained training center or elsewhere), 

2. The costs for normal operation of the program are covered by the 
existing budget. 

3. Staff include the specific disciplines needed to meet the 
individual needs of the children served. 

Staff have minimal to moderate levels of knowledge about 
mainstreaming. 

5. The program meets existing state and federal health and safety 
codes • 

6. Some person with sufficient formal (administrator) or informal 
(board or staff member or parent) power is committed to 
mainstreaming children. 

7. Funds are available from some source to cover both start-up and 
on-going implementation costs. 

8. Children without handicaps, who are of preschool age, are readily 
available in the geographic area where the program is located. 
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Description of FHS Total and Partial Reverse Halnstreamlng Approaches 

The student in a special education self-contained classroom rarely has 
contact with non-handicapped peers. Yet, this same student rarely, if ever, 
needs to be in a self-contained classroom the entire day. In response to 
this situation, the FMS Total and Partial Reverse Mainstreaming approaches 
were developed. The FMS Total Reverse Mainstreaming model classrooms are 
non-categorioal. That is, children with mild-to-severe handicaps and 
children without handicaps attend the same classes. In the mainstreamed 
classrooms, 8 of the children have handicaps and 8 of the children do not. 
Children are taught in large and small groups and service goals for children 
with handicaps are addressed within these groups, unless a child's progress 
indicates that one-to-one intervention is needed. One-to-one sessions are 
kept at a minimum, so that the child can still participate in other 
activities where language, social, and group attending skills can be 
developed and practiced. Within groups, FMS staff assist in training 
teaching personnel to use effective prompting and praising procedures, 
strategic grouping of children in the classroom for learning groups, and 
peer interaction systems to facilitate social 'nteractions. Parents are 
encouraged to be active in the classrooms and to express their concerns 
about mainstreaming. Parents are provided written material to answer their 
questions about the mainstreaming process. 

The total reverse mainstreaming classrooms are staffed by a teacher and 
two aides. Children who need one-to-one therapy may need a speech and 
language pathologist, a behavior specialist, and/or a motor specialist on a 
consultive basis. Individual programs vary according to each child's needs. 
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and are met through college students, parents, and volunteers who are 
solicited to conduct programs under the supervision of specialists and/or 
the classroom teacher. Hired aides can be used if volunteers are not 
available. In a classroom where the handicapping conditions of the children 
range from mild-to-moderate, few one-to-one sessions are needed and the need 
for additional personnel is minimal. In the classrooms where 8 or more 
children with moderate-to-severe handicapping conditions are being served, 
an average of 5-6 adults may be needed in the classroom when one-to-one 
sessions are being conducted. 



Children who are not yet ready for total reverse mainstreaming are 
involved in partial reverse mainstreaming, as appropriate to the needs of 
the individual child, as determined by the child »s lEP Team. Figure 1 
illustrates the process of placing children into partial and/or total 
reverse mainstreaming. 

Figure 1 - Flowchart of Children's Placement into Total or Partial 
Mainstreaming 
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EFFECTIVENESS DATA 

A complete summary and details of project effectiveness data can be found in 
the FMS Final Report (Striefel, Killoran, Quintero, 1987). A brief summary 
follows: 

1. Both totally and partially mainstreamed children made gains in 

most areas measured. 
2o Gains were generally larger for totally mainstreamed children. 

3. The levels of social interaction were higher for TH versus PM 
children. 

4. Parents and staff were very pleased with the mainstreaming program 
and the progress of the children served. 

5. ^^ormal children also made gains in most areas measured. 

6. The children without handicaps generally enjoyed being in the 
program and did not discriminate against children on the basis of 
handicaps. 

FHS MODEL DESCRIPTION 
The intent of the model developed by the Functional Mainstreaming for 
Success Project was to desegregate existing self-contained special education 
preschool programs. That is, those programs that have traditionally taught 
children with handicaps in totally segregated settings. The model has been 
used by state educational agencies, state social service agencies, and 
private preschool programs providing services to chixdren with handicaps. 
The model is comprised of ten tasks, beginning with the demonstration of 
administrative commitment to the philosophy of integrated service delivery 
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systems and ending with the transition of students from the preschool 
program to the public schools. Three major components addressed in the 
model are 1) total reverse ma inst reaming, 2) partial reverse mainstreaming, 
3) and transition. The ten tasks which represent the model follow. Tasks 
1-5 are general planning tasks which occur prior to or at the initiation of 
integrated placements. Tasks 6-10 are child-specific tasks to be completed 
after the initiation of integrated placement. The following outline 
represents the ten tasks. The remaining sections of this manual will 
discuss tasks 1-10 in detail, as well as the products developed by the FMS 
staff for accomplishing each task. 

General Planning Tasks 1-5 

Task 1 - Administrative Commitment and Decision-Making 

-Demonstration of Program Administrator's Commitment 

- Administrative Decision-Making 

Materials in Project Manual: Administrator Checklist; 
Administrative Planning Forms; Terms Related to Mainstreaming 

Task 2 - Staff Preparation and Awareness Activities 

- Orientation 

- Needs Assessment 

- Training 

- Technical Assistance and Follow-Up 

Materials in Project Manual: Brochure: Questions Teachers Raise 
on Mainstreaming; General Teachers Needs Assessments; Teacher 
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Expectations and Assistance for Mainstreaming - Preschool and 
Kindergarten; Directory of Local Training Resources 

Task 3 - Hodification of Service lieJlvery System 

- Curricula Change 

- Theme Orientation Vs. Traditivjool Self-Contained Models 

- Least Restrictive Instruction 

- Non-Obtrusive Data Collection 

- Least Restrictive Behavioral Programming 

- Consultant Model 

Materials in Project Manual: FMS Service Delivery Description; 
Teacher Guidelines for Prompting and Praising 



Task ^ - Parent Preparation 

- Parents of Students With Handicaps 

- Parents of Students Without Handicaps 

- All Parents 

Materials in Project Manual: Parent Mainstreaming Questionnaire; 
Parent Brochures (2) 



Task 5 - Peer Preparation 

- General 

- Child Specific 

Materials in Project Manual: Peer Preparation of Preschoolers in 
Mainstream Settings 
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CHILD SPECIFIC TASKS 6-10 

•fesk 6 - Child Identification and Recruitment 

- Identification of Students With Handicaps 

- Recruitment of Students Without Handicaps 

Materials in Project Manual: Mainstreaming Expectations Skills 
Assessment - Preschool and Kindergarten 



Task 7 - lEP Decision-Making Process 

- Finalize Placement in Partial or Total Mainstreaming Class Based on 
Assessment of Child Strengths and Deficits and Eligibility Criteria 

- Develop lEP 

Materials in Project Manual: Eligibility Criteria Checklist; 
Options for Mainstreaming; Guidelines for Considering Options; lEP 
Flowchart 



Task 8 - Implementation 

- Child Study Teams (CST) Develop Weekly Lesson Plan 

- Child Study Teamss (CST) Schedule Intervention 

-Child Study Teams (CST) Develop Functional Group-' ng for Instructional 
and Social Interventions 

- Begin Interventions 

Materials in Project Manual: FMS Weekly Lesson Planning Forms; 
Functional Grouping Guidelines; Mainstreaming Teacher Guide for 
Peer Tutoring; Guidelines for a Successful Buddy System 
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Task 9 - Evaluation 

- Child Progress 

- Transition 

- Follow-Up 

Ma*-«erials in Project Manual: Mainstreaming Expectations Skills 
Assessment - Preschool and Kindergarten; Classroom Environment 
Observation; Child Profile 



Task 10 - ConsuEjer Satisfaction 

- Parents 

- Staff 

- Non-Handicapped Peers 

Materials in Project Manual: Parent Satisfaction Questionnaire; 
Staff Satisfaction Questionnaire; Child Stress Checklist 
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GENERAL PLANNING TASKS 1-5 

Task 1 - Administrative Commitment and Declslon-Haklns; 

The success of any program for an extended period of time depends on 
the availability of the appropriate resources. Since program resources are 
generally controlled by the administrator/administration, it is imperative 
that this level of the organization be committed to mainstreaming. "Lip 
service" is not sufficient for maintaining a successful mainstreaming 
program. 

In order to determine or develop administrative commitment, one must 
begin by having a discussion with the appropriate administrator (s). The 
focus of this discussion should be on assessing the administrator's level 
of: a) knowledge about what mainstreaming is and is not, b) philosophical 
and fiscal commitment to mainstreaming, and c) knowledge of the laws and 
state guidelines. This discussion can be initiated by anyone who is 
knowledgeable about mainstreaming, including a PTA member, a SEA member, a 
parent, a staff member, etc. The discussion can be scheduled in the 
administrator's office, at a staff inservice, at a state, regional or 
national conference, or anywhere else deemed appropriate by the relevant 
parties. 

It is important that an administrator not be publicly embarrassed in 
front of his/her staff or parents of children who attend his/her school. 
The FMS project has found it useful to have administrators attend a 
presentation on mainstreaming^ at which the administrator can gain some 

ER?C ?5 
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information, can hear questions and comments by others and where s/he cars 

ask questions. A follow-up session can then be scheduled to determine 

and/or obtain administrative commitment. The administrator can be provided 

"^^^ Sel'f-Evaluation Checklist to complete, with a list of Terms Related 

tp Mainstreaminp, with the FHS Definition of Mainstre.^ minR. with brochures 

that discuss common questions about mainstreaming, with a List of Goals and 

A;tivities that Demonstrate Commitment, or with other information that seems 
appropriate. 

^® List of Goals and Activities that Demonstra te. CorimihmPni- provides a 
good outline for an administrator to follow in terms of activities to be 
initiated by the administrator to prepare staff, parents, peers and others 
for mainstreaming. 
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List of Goals and Activities That Demonstrate Commitment 
Striefel, S., Allred, J., & Killoran, J. 



Goal 



1.0 

To obtain and 
maintain 
admlnlstra-.Ve 
commitment to 
Implementing a 
successful 
mainstream Ing 
program. 



Data/Method for determining 
pex)gres8 toward goal 
(End Product) 



1.10 

Administrator has scheduled Inservlce for 
staff on malnstreamlng. 

1.11 

Administrator has requested additional 
resources to make malnstreamlng work 
via memo, letter, etc. 

1.12 

Written documents (PL 94-1 42) explaining 
requirements for educating persons with 
handk:aps are presented to administrators 
(I.e., principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, etc). 

1.13 

Malnstreamlng plan with implementation 
gukielines has been designed, written, and 
made availat}le for implementation In 
schoo!/distrk:t. (Definitton, rattonale, etc.) 

1.14 

Training needs have been identified via 
formal written needs assessment for MS 
In school/district. 

1.15 

Inservice training has been implemented 
via workshops, classes, inservlces, etc., 
for needs kJentified via formal written needs 
assessment. 



ActWHies for achieving goal 
(Resources to Use) 



General presentatbn to obtain 
Administrator Awareness and Commitment 
to malnstreamlng 

1.20 

Assess administrator knowledge and 
commitment to MS via discussion, 
questionnaires, etc. 

1.21 

Brochures, questionnaires, abstracts, 
artk:les, and other relevant MS materials 
provkied to administrator to discuss the 
points of MS s/he may have questtons or 
concerns about. 

1.22 

Awareness activities via film, puppet show, 
panel discussions, etc, are presented. 

Specific presentation regarding tools and 
methods of malnstreamlng 

1.23 

Visits made to administrators by informed, 
influential parents, state officials, etc. 

1.24 

Social activity(ies) for administrators, 
parents, children, staff, teachers, school 
board members, etc. 



CX>stdclesto 
overcome 



1.40 

Lack of motivatton (lack 
of commitment to spear- 
head activity, resistant to 
change, does not want to 
Issue cl^ange that will eircit 
negative feedback, 
tradittonal attitudes and 
practices, fears due to 
lack of understanding, 
apathy, no desire to 
partteipate, etc.) 

1.41 

Lack of knowledge and 
understanding (i.e., of 
education assoclatkins, 
PTA, advocacy groups, 
phik)Sophies of educatkin, 
etc.) 

1.42 

Time cdmlicts (i.e., wori< 
schedule conflicts, time 
required to prepare and 
implement malnstreamlng, 
etc.) 

1.43 

Money concems (incentives 
reinforcement to teachers, 
carreer ladder costs, credit 
costs, hiring substitutes. 



Support to 
overcome 
obstacles 



1.50 

Teachers, parents, and 
Influencial persons in 
community who have had 
success in malnstreamlng 
to present their positive 
experiences and share 
testimonial of the need for 
effective malnstreamlng to 
administrators. 

1.51 

Administrator commitment 
to breaks, credit, salary 
Increases, lane changes, 
support, substitutes (aides), 
positive reinforcement, 
anonlmity of surveys and/or 
questtonnalres of staff and 
teachers, etc. 

1.52 

Demonstration of tools (Le., 
MESA, TEAM, CEO. check- 
lists, etc.) and use of pro- 
fesstonals (i.e., VSSM, etc. 
from university and other 
professional levels 

1.53 

Groups and parent organ- 
izations to provkie positive 
pressure for MS at school. 
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Goal 


Data/Melhod for determining 
progress toward goal 
(EndRxxkid) 


Adlvttfes for achieving goal 
(Re^rcestoUse) 


Obstacles to 
overconoe 


Support to 
overcome 
obstacles 


•i 




1.0 

To obtain and 

maintain 

administrative 

ocmmKmentto 

Implementing a 

successful 

malnstreaming 

program. 


1.16 

Administrator has made a written amd/or 
verlwl commitment of "Ownership" toward 
children with handicaps. 

1.17 

Administrator has as'^^ned person(s) 
to coordinate malnstreaming activities via 
written confirmation and acceptance. 

1.18 

Administrator, in writing, has requested/ 
formed a malnstreaming task force. 

1.19 

Admlnstrator has commited time and/or 
money (dollar '^mount, and percent/number 
of full time equivalents available in written 
form). 


1.25 

Locate and obtain writtenA^erbal commit- 
ment from people in areas located in district/ 
school for malnstreaming activities. 

1.26 

Secure and obtain support materials from 
experts (i.e., VSSM project, etc.) to assist 
in malnstreaming effort. 

1.27 

Provide written handbook of guWelines and 
policies (regarding mainstrearring and 
education of children with handicaps in the 
least restrictive environment-LRE) to 
administrators, teachers, staff, parents, etc 

Maintaining Administrator Commitment via 
On Going Support 

1.28 

Surveys, checklists, MESA, TEAM, etc. 
provided to administrator to demonstrate 
and explain malnstreaming tools available. 

1.29 

Administrators participate in brainstorming 
sesston to discuss points in effective 
malnstreaming, answers questtons, 
addresses concerns, etc. 

1.30 

Provkie written definition and rational as part 


(cont.) 
1.43 

...costs of materials and/or 
equipment for MS, etc.). 


(cont.) 
1.53 

...district, and/or state 
levels. 

1.54 

Support from scnool board 
officials, state educatton 
offk^ials, directors of 
education, etc. 

1.55 

Provision of systematk: plan 
for MS (l.e., activities, 
assessment, needs 
aquisrtton schedules, etc.) 
whfch is presented in a 
thorjugh and organized 
manner at staff meetings, 
orientations, etc. 

1.56 

Workable MS model 
(materials and procedures) 
available. 

1.57 

Meet admirlistrators on 
"Neutral Turf (I.e., hotel 
conference room, 
restaurant, etc.) to discuss 
plans and present MS ideas. 
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Goal 


Data/h/bthod for determining 
' progress toward go^ 
(End Product) 


Acthrttles for aditevlng goal 
(RescHircestoUse) 


1 

Obstacles to 
ovenconr>e 


f 

Support to 
overcome 
obstacles 


1.0 

To obtain and 
maintain . 
administrative 
commitment to 
implementing a 
successful 
malnstreaming 
program. 




(cont.) 
1.30 

... of mainslreaming plan. 
1.31 

Design tentitive model or classroom plan via 
written blueprint of plans and procedures. 

1.32 

Parent support and parent advocacy groups 
organized by parents of children with and 
without handicaps to provide support and 
put pressure upon the administrator and 
teachers 

1.33 

Administrative/Superintendent support of 
administrator and teachers in school/district 
via money, credits, lane changes, etc. 

1.34 

Staff in school support of administrator via 
memos, letters, verbal reports to keep 
administrator iniformed and aware of MS 
progress. Staff can also put pressure upon 
administrator to make changes (I.e., in- 
service neeos, creoiis, money, eic; 

1.35 

Task force arranges with media (TV, radio, 
newpaper releases, etc.) to disseminate 
progress of school/district and news of MS 
successes. 




1.59 

Allowance of time or 
arrangements for follow up 
visits with administrators to 
discuss questions, 
concerns, etc. 
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Goal 


Data^hod for determining 
progress toward goal 
(End Product) 


Activities for achieving goal 
(ResouttestoUse) 


Obstacles to 
overcofTie 


Support to 
overcome 
obstacles 


2.0 

To obtain and 
maintain teacher 
and staff 
commitnient 
to Implement 
a successful 
malnstreaming 
program. 






2.43 

Teacher apathy. 
2.44 

Writing and copy costs of 
paper, etc. to be given to 
teachers as prep material. 

2,45 

Lack of commitment from 
administration. 

2.46 

Teachers with traditional and 
or poor attitudes. An un- 
willingness to participate. 

2.47 

What Inservlce takes 
priority over other Inservices 
* :d scheduling times. 

2.48 

Teachers who do not feel 
they need to attend In- 
servk:es or feel that sakl 
Inservices Is not for them. 


2.62 

Goals for specifk: completbn 
! dates. 

2.63 

Development of advisory 
committee to oversee 
teacher preparatton and 
releave burden placed upon 
administrator to supervise. 

2.64 

Consistant and regular 
training inservk:es and work- 
shops whk:h are well 
planned and organized to 
meet teacher needs. 

2.65 

Someone assigned to relay 
messages to teachers 
regarding dates, times, and 
k)catk)ns of meetings. 

2.66 

Use of parent groups to put 
pressures upon teachers 
and administrators to 
Improve educattonfor 
children with HC. 



Goal 



2.0 

To obtain and 
maintain teacher 
and staff 
oommitnient 
to Implement 
a successful 
malnstreaming 
program. 



Data/Method for detennlnlng 
progress toward goal 
(End Product) 



2.10 

Staff have requested inservice/help/etc. to 
Implement a successful MS program. 

2.11 

Staff have volunteered to talk to parents 
or other staff about malnstreaming. 

2.12 

Staff have volunteered to mainstream 
children in their classroom. 

2.13 

Administrator has obtained written and/or 
verbal commitment from staff to become 
involved in malnstreaming. 

2.14 

Staff have volunteered to train other 
teachers on how to mainstream. 

2.15 

Staff have volunteered to provide technical 
assistance to other teachers who are MS. 

2.16 

Staff have requested the formation of a 
MS task force and/or to be on the task force. 

2.17 

Staff have organized/requested regular 
meetings for purposes of planning, commun- 
Icatton, resk)ving problems, etc. with staff 
who are involved In MS. 



Acllvflfes for achieving goal 
(Resources to Use) 



2.20 

Staff are presented with a written list of 
needs and goals of chikiren with handteaps 
to educate them to the needs of MS. 

2.21 

Barriers of fear and misunderstanding are 
removed via presentations, discussions, 
and inservices. 

2.22 

Staff are presented with a written'form of PL 
94-142 to aquaint them to federal laws gover- 
ning the education of children with handicaps. 

2.23 

Staff are assessed using TEAM/MESA/PK/ 
23 Competencies/etc. to determine skills 
and possible technteal assistance needs. 
(Names of participants with their respective 
responses to skill levels and technical 
assistance needs must be safeguarded to 
maintain confkience and limit the linking of 
names to specific skill defk:rtis and needs) 

2.24 

Committee is organized to analize teachers' 
skills and technical assistance needs. 

2.25 

Technical assistance needs are prtoritized 
In order of most critical to least critical to 
MS effectiveness for each teacher by MS 
committee. 



Obstacles to 
overcon>e 



2.30 

Lack of teacher understand- 
ing of the long-range goals 
of the program, time, 
dedication, and understand- 
ing of malnstreaming. 

2.31 

Withholding true feelings 
with regard to MS. 

2.32 

Forms (MESA^^M etc.) 
which are Invalid, incomplete, 
not turned in on time, etc. 

2.33 

Lack of time (due to 
commitments, outskie 
activities, other needs which 
have higher priority, etc). 

2.34 

Lack of money (due to 
costs for aides, materials, 
incentive, credits, etc.). 

2.35 

Inability to solve concerns 
between teachers/ 
administrators, professtonal 
consultants, parents, etc. 



Sypport to 
overcome 
obstacles 



2.50 

Informal discussions with 
teachers. Playing Tevirs 
Advocate" to elicit honest 
responses. 

2.51 

Rewards for participation 
(i.e., carrier ladders, credit, 
salary increases, leave 
days, teacher trade off, etc.). 

2.52 

Write and obtain monies 
from the state and federal 
governments via grants ,etc. 

2.53 

Provisten of specifk; kieas 
for teachers to study and 
think about in planning 
meetings. 

2.54 

Provision of specHfc 
inservk:e days with arrange- 
ments to have substitute - 
coverage for classes. 

2.55 

Look for kieas and specialists 
within own school to provide 
experts at inservices and' 
wori<shops for teachers. 
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Goal 


' Data/Method for determining 
progress toward goal 
(End Product) 


AdWKies for adiievlng goal 
(Resources to Use) 


Ot}staclesto 
overcome 


Support to 
overconrw 
obstacles 


2.0 

To obtain and 
maintain teacher 
and staff 
commitment 
to implement 
a successful 
malnstreaming 
program. 


2.19 

Staff/Task force liavo requested a system- 
atic plan for the purposes of organizing the 
me&ns for meeting teacher teacher needs 
identified by needs assessment (i.e., 
university courses, worl<shop schedules, 
regular staff Insen/lces, etc. 


2.26 

Based upon assessment results, worl<- 
shops, seminars, inservices, etc. are 
organized by committee to meet teacher's 
needs. Speakers, k>catk)ns, and materials 
are prepared. Organization of training is 
des^ned to meet teacher needs and provide 
folk)W-up servnes where needed in areas 
noted by teachers on the TEAM/MESA/PK/ 
23 Competencies. 

2.27 

School administrator schedules substitutes 
and makes necessa^ arrangements for 
class coverage during training time of 
teachers. 

2.23 

A tong range plan is designed by principal 
and/or mainstreaming committee to 
assist teachers in skills acquisition over 
time. This plan may include inservk^es, 
college courses, workshops, listing of 
names of experts (in house and surrounding 
areas) who may help In training, monies 
earmarked for teacher materials, monies to 
pay Tor guesi expens, leacner saianes, 
career ladders, etc. 


2.36 

Lack of anonimity with 
results of surveys (MESA/ 
TEAM/PK/23 Competendes, 
etc). 

2.37 

New teachers may not know 
needs and/or have concerns 
about skills, needs, etc. 

Z2B 

Fears: (i.e., reprisal from 
administrator, admitting 
weaknesses in terms of 
skill levels, threatened by 
outskie professionals, etc.) 

2.39 

Teachers who refuse to 
partic^ate, attend meetings, 
complete paperwork, etc. 

2.40 

Teachers who dislike being 
observed and evaluated. 

2.41 

l^ck of teacher validity on 
the team. 

2.42 

Too many goals to be a 
realistic plan to accomplish. 


2.56 

Use university and outsMe 
professional resources (i.e., 
VSSM projects, etc.) to 
assist teachers in gaining 
needed skills to MS. 

2.57 

At meetings, provWe 
refreshments (I.e., jutee, 
sweet rolls, coffee, etc.) 

2.58 

Obtain and use teacher 
Input, suggestions for 
possible goals, and methods 
for meeting goals. 

2.59 

Locate individuals who are 
willing to serve, who are 
leaders, and let them set 
the example for others to 
follow. 

2.60 

nUlO luyUidl dllU wUlloiolcllU 

meeting to assist and up* 
date teachers 

2.61 

Assure that all surveys will 
be kept confidential (i.e., 
coded; Smith « 1, Joaes « 2) 





Dat^Method for oelennining 
progress toward goal 
(End Product) 


Activities fOi scns€ving goai 
(Resources to Use) 


UDSidCies 10 
overcome 


bUppOrl TO 

overcome 
obstacles 


3.0 


3.10 


3.20 


3.40 


3.60 


To mak© parent 


A 8choot*wlde awareness plan Is available 


Administrator assigns p6rson(s)/committee 


General public apathy 


Knowledgeable people 


and community 


in written form. 


to coordinate parent awareness activities 


towards mainstreaming. 


on task force/committee 


awaroof 




Tor mainsireaming. \uommiuee may consisi 




to do informal educating 


mainstream Ing 


3.11 


of teachers, parents, community leaders, 


3.41 


of committee members. 


program. 


A record of awareness activities completed 


parents, PTA supervisors, etc.) 


Accountability of group 


volunteers, etc. 




Is available in written form including number 




for assignment, monthly 






of brochures/pamphlets distributed, talks 


3.21 


<eports, etc. 


3.61 




given, letters mailed, etc. 


Committee writes goats and expectations for 




Use of PTA meetings to 




parent and community awareness. 


3.42 


disseminate information. 








Misoonceptbns, fears, otc. 








3.22 




3.62 






Committee gains veibal/written monetary 


3.43 


Support from distrkrt and 






support from the community for awareness 


LrdK 04 time ( too many othei 


state superintendents. 






campaign via media, events, socials, PTA 


commitments, etc.) 








meetings, etc. 


3.63 








3.44 


School administrator who 






3.23 


Parents of chiklren without 


Is committed to parent 






Committee conducts needs assessment 


handicaps Indivkiual 


groups (via monetary 






or parents ano general communny lo 


negative attitudes. 


support, paper, photo- 






determine questbns, concerns, etc. 




copy costs, etc). 






3.24 


3.45 

Lack of timelines for 


3.64 






Committee organizes Inservces, socials. 


completion of newletters. 


Use of professtanal projects 






etc. to dispel misconceptions and concerns 


meetings, etc. 


(I.e., university research. 






Via Tiims, oiscussions, guesi iGciurers, eic« 




VboM rrojeci, etc.) lo 








3.46 


assist parent groups In 






3.25 


Lack of administrator and 


community awareness 






Posters and fliers are distributed by 


teacher support. 


activities, etc. 






committee explaining MS activities. 










3.47 


3.65 






3.26 


Parents attempt to refuse 


Well publk:}zed meetings 






Letters and memos are sent to parents and 


particlpatbn by their 


via posters, radk), news- 






community leaders announdng meetings. 


children In MS activities. 


paper ads, etc. 
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CO 





Datfi^hod for determining 
progress toward goal 
(End Product) 


AclivHids for acnteving goal 
(Resources to Use) 


Obstacles to 
overconr)e 


Supper! to 
overcome 
obstacles 


3.0 




(cent) 


o.4o 




To rnakd parent 




3.26 


3.66 


and community 




...Inservlces, newsletters, etc. 


Newsletters not read by 


Use of volunteers from the 


award of 






community. 


community. 


malnstreamlng 




3.27 


3.49 


3.67 


program. 




A handbook of people's names (profes- 






sionals, parents, community leaders, etc.) 


uommuniiy oacKiasn 


opecnic assignmenis lo 






is designed to help organizers and 




specifk^ people with 






committees select advocates for MS for 




specific dates of completion 






Inservices, panal discussions, etc. to 


Lack of money ( for news- 








answer questions and concerns. 


letters, fliers, posters, etc.) 


3.68 








ProvWe an open doorfor 






3.28 




lUiure quesiions or 






Committee contacts media (newspaper. 




problems that may arise. 






television, radio, etc.) to mal<e community 










aware of malnstreamlng plans, goals. 










expectations, PL 94-142, feature stories.etc. 




rerson wnn speciric 








rosponsiuiiiiy lo maKO 






3.29 




(Aiiniaul Willi povfJiQ Via 






Committee organizes handicap awareness 




tAlAnhnnA mAnnno lAtfAPo 

loiopnuno, meiiios, leners. 






day/week/etc. in the community. 




notes, etc. 






3.291 










Activities may include: afterschool night. 










puppet shows, slkie shows, assuming a 










handicapping condition (I.e., being 




















over eyes and/or ears, etc.). 










3.30 










Committee graualty tu.Tis responsibility over 










to parent group for that school/distrk:t. 










Parent group answers to committee and 










continues to work with them as needs arise. 
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Goal 


Data^hod for determining 
progress toward god 
(End Product) 


Activities for achieving goal 
(ResouncestoUse) 


Oi)stactesto 
cvenxHne 


Support to 
overcome 
obstacles 


4.0 

To prepare peers 
and environment 
for 

malnstreaming 
activities. 




4.26 

CEO revfew 
4.27 

Task force (administrator, teachers, 
parents, etc) to put pressure upon district 
for environmental changes (i.e., ramps, 
railings, larger lavatory facilities, etc.) 


4.37 

Lack of administrative 
support (prinicipal, district/ 
state suporintendents, etc.) 
to make necessary 
changes in environment, 
allocate monies for changes 


4.45 

See goals 1.55,1.56, 1.57. 
1.59 
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Goal 


Data^hod for determining 
progress toward goal 
(End Product) 


Acth/nies for achieving goal 
(Resources to Use) 


Obstacles to 
overconne 


Support to 
overcome 
obstacles 


4.0 

To prepare peers 
and environment 
for 

malnstreaming 
activities. 


4.10 

Students have participated In general 
preparation activities for his/her class. 

4.11 

Students have participated In organized 
activities for class preparation based upon 
class needs. 

4.12 

Students have participated In regular 
malnstreaming followup sessions with class. 

4.13 

Environment is prepared to receive 
students which are being mainstreamed. 

4.14 

Activities for ongoing preparation are 
designed by the teachor (I.e., tutoring 
buddies, grouping, etc.). 

4.15 

Peers are knowledgeable about HC 
conditions and comfortable In environment. 


4.20 

Teacher assesses class knowledge about 
malnstreaming and chiWren with handicaps 
via questionnaires, Interview, discussion, 
survey, etc. 

4.21 

Teacher provides a question and answer 
period for students to eliminate their concern 
and answer their questtons. 

4.22 

Teacher arranged for prdesstonal projects 
(i.e., VSSM, etc.) to present preparation 
activities (i.e., puppet shows, skits, role 
play sltuattons, video programs, movies, 
etc.) 

4.23 

Teacher designed handicap awareness 
activfties via simulation of handk:apping 
conditions (i.e., wheel chair obstacle course 
crutch races, patched over eyes, cotton In 
ears, etc.). 

4.24 

Teacher allowed for children to Interact 
with mainstreamed student(s) via buddy/ 
tutor activities on a scheduled basis. 

4.25 

Teacher provided regular and consistant 
sossions for foltowup and review of hand- 
k:applnq awareness (monthly, etc.) 


4.30 

Underestimating peer prep 
needs 

4.31 

Non cooperative regular 
education teachers. 

4.32 

Student prejudices fostered 
by parents. 

4.33 

ChiMren who are absent 
when preparation activities 
take place. 

4.34 

Uncorrectable obstacles 
(l.e., concrete support 
barriers, etc.) 

4.35 

Lack of time (I.e. time to 
prepare peers, adapt 
environment, etc.). 

4.36 

Lack of money (Le., money 
to purchase prep materials, 
make envbrnmental 
adaptations, etc.). 


4.40 

Use of vkleoequlpmentto 
show educattonal films, 
slides, etc. 

4.41 

Peer prep activities (I.e., 
puppetshows, films, slides- 
sound presentations, 
discussions, role play, etc.) 

4.42 

Administrators who 
support peer and 
environmental preparatton 
via monies, materials, 
equipment, etc. 

4.43 

Support groups (i.e.. parent 
groups, teacher groups,etc. 
to put positive pressures 
upon district/school 
personnel to make changes 
as needed In environment. 

444 

Use of Influential people 
to discuss positive MS 
experiences to committees 
and administrators In order 
to gamer support f / 
changes, etc. 
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5.0 

To prepare a 
child, who Is 
identified as a 
candidate to be 
malnstreamed, 
to function 
appropriately 
when placed in 
a malnstreaming 
environment. 



Dati^Melhod for determining 
progress towaitlgoel 
(EndPraduct) 



5.10 

Teacher expectatione (l.e., academic, 
social, etc.) for any child entering teacher's 
class have been identified via assessment 
measure (not child specific). 

5.11 

Teacher expectations (I.6., academic, 
social, etc.) for a specific child entering 
teacher's class have been identified via 
assessment measure. 



5.12 

Child's sMW levels (i.e., academic, social, 
eta) have been identified to determine 
successes and deficits. 



5.13 

Child has been trained to meet mainstream* 
fng teacher's expectations in deficit areas. 

5.14 

Child has been acquainted with his/her 
potential receiving environment (i.e., 
physical structure, pupils, aides, class 
rules, grading procedures, etc.). 
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ActivtUes for achieving goal 
9=)esourc83toUse) 



Obstacles to 
overcome 



Support to 
overconos 
obstacles 



General inventory given to all possible 
malnstreaming teachers in a school/district 
at beginning of year or when applicable. 

5.20 

Mainstream committee and/or prindpal 
assesses potential mainstream teacher's 
expectations and technical assistance 
needs via Teacher Expectations and 
Assistance for Malnstreaming (TEAM). 

5.21 

Mainstream committee reviews all TEAM 
evaluations to determine teacher 
expectations and technical assistance 
needs. 

Specific Inventory given to possible 
malnstreaming teachers In school/district 
once a sracific child has been Identified 
as a candidate for malnstreaming. 

5.22 

Special educator completed child portion 
of the Malnstreaming Expectations and 
Skills Assessment (MESA) for a specific 
child identified for possible malnstreaming 
activities. 

5.23 

Potential receiving teacher(s) have 
completed teacher portion (expectations 
and technical assistance needs) of the 
MESA based upon a spedfic child's skill 



5.40 

Lack of time ( to make obser- 
vations, fill out MeSA,TEAM 
scheduling conflicts, etc.) 

5.41 

Lack of support from 
teachers, administrators, 
parents, etc. 

5.42 

Lack of motivation (teacher 
reluctance to partksipate, 
etc.). 

5.43 

Lade of money (i.e., funding 
for substitute to take class 
while teacher observes 
pupil, fills out forms, etc., 
provision of incentive pay, 
career ladder, credit, etc.). 

5.44 

Student who Is not ready 
for malnstreaming. 

5.45 

Reluctance of special ed 
teacher to "Let go" of child. 

5.46 

Over or underestimating 
student competencies. 



5.50 

Administrator support via 
$$ for akles, substitutes, 
etc. to take class for teachei 
while forms are filled out, 
observations are made, etc. 

5.51 

Use of akies to manage 
classes while teachers fill 
ou' terms, make observa- 
tions, etc. 

5.52 

Support of spedal educator 
via training time, equ^ment, 
and modif k^ation programs. 
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VO 
CO . 



Goal 


Data^hod for determining 
progress toward goal 
(End Product) 


ActWKies for achieving goal 
(l%sourc8StoUse) 


CX)stdcle3to 
overcome 


Support to 
overcondo 
obstacles 


5.0 

To prepare a 
child, who Is 
Identified as a 
candidate to be 
malnstreamed, 
to function 
appropriately 
when placed h 
a malnstreaming 
environment. 


1 


(cont.) 
5.23 

... previously completed by special 
educator. 

5.24 

Special educator obtains completed MESA 
from potentall mainstream teacher(s). 

5.25 

Special educator notes skills needed for 
the potential mainstream child entering the 
potential receiving teacher's classroom. 

5.26 

Special educator designs a systematic 
plan for training identified child in areas 
needed for meeting potential rsceiving 
teacher's expectations prior to MS. 

5.27 

Prior to mainstreaming, the identified child 
for mainstreaming h introduced to the 
potential receiving teacher. 

5.28 

Prior to mainstreaming, the identified child 
for mainstreaming Is introduced to the 
potential receiving environment (I.e., 
physical structure; classroom, desks, 
storage facilities, lockers, etc.) via informal 
and casual walk* through of classroom. 


5.47 

Lack of validity of teacher's 
responses on TEAM, MESA. 

5.48 

Forms and papers whteh 
travel between teacher's 
and/or administrators, 
(paper shuffle) 
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Goal 


Data^hod for determining 
progress toward goal 
(EndPnoduci) 


ActKitied for achieving goal 
(Resources to Use) 


CX)Stactesto 
overcome 


Support to 
overconoe 
obstacles 


5.0 

To prepare a 
child, who is 
Idonllfled as a 
candidate to be 
malnstreamed, 
to function 
appropriately 
when placed in 
a malnstreaming 
environment. 




5.29 

Prior to malnstreaming, the Identified ctiikJ 
for malnstreaming has been Introduced to \hb 
potential rec6!\'ing class (I.e., pupils, aides, 
tutors, buddies, etc.) via formal Introduction 
and orientation. 

5.2901 

Prior to malnstreaming, the potential 
receiving teacher has discussed the program 
policies, goals, grading, seating, recess, 
rules, homework, attendance, etc. with the 
Identified child. This process should not be 
an overwhelming procedure, rather, 
completed over a period of a few days whh 
ample time to answer child's qudstions and 
concerns. 

5.30 

Prior to malnstreaming, the identified child 
will have observed the class for the specific 
time in which s/he may be participating. This 
observation should occur on a "regular** 
school day which would allow the child to see 
and feel the flow of the potential receiving 
environment !n which s/he may be 
participating In. 
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Goal 



Data/M9!^fOd fordetcnntntng 
profimss toward goal 
(End Product) 



Acthmies for achieving goal 
(Resources to Use) 



CX^staclesto 
overcome 



Support to 
overcome 
obstacles 



6.0 6.10 

To conduct Peopid Involved In the decision making 

Individualized process for the lEP (l.e., administrator, 

Education teachers of spedal and regular education, 

Plan (lEP) psychologists, spodallsts, parents, child 

meeting. when appropriate, eta) have been notified 
of date, time, and locatbn of meeting. 

6.11 

People Involved In the lEP decision making 
process have met at the appointed time and 
location. 

6.12 

Child's skill levels (i.e., academic, social, 
eta) for a specifk; child have been klentified 
via testing measures to determine 
successes and dofk^its. 

6.13 

Environmental adaptations have been 
planned for via written objectives and dates 
for completion. 

6.14 

Timelines have been set for peer prep, chikl 
prep, teacher training, parent Invotvement, 
re-evaluation times, etc. 

6.15 

Attematlve strategies (i.e., the use of tutors, 
buddies, groupings, etc.) have been plannec 
for possible malnstreamed chlkl. 



Pre-IEP 
6.20 

See goals 5.10-5.27 
6.21 

A written memo, letter, etc was sent to the 
lEP committee to notify them of the date, 
time, and locatton of the lEP meeting. 

622 

Fbltowup and confirmatton of lEP meeting 
date, time, and kx^atbn was made via 
telephone, personal visit, etc. to all persons 
involved in the lEP process. 

6.23 

Placement options were finalized via written 
goals and objectives from the lEP committee 
members based upon goals 5.10 - 5.27 and 
6.12. 

6.24 

Timelines were set for peer prep, chiW prep, 
teacher training, parent Involvement, re- 
evaluation timef etc. via written goals and 
objedivea with oates for completion. 
(See goals 5.28 - 5.32) 

6.25 

Alternative strategies (i.e., tutoring, buddies 
groupings, etc.) were planned with dates for 
Implementation. 



6.30 

Lack of time (to attend 
meeting, to fill out forms, 
to discuss mainstreaming 
objectives, to observe 
chiM, to busy to attend, 
other obligattens, etc.). 

6.31 

Motivation (Incomplete 
paperwork from committee 
memt^ers, unwillingness 
to partnipate, lack of 
teacher/administrator 
commitment, too much 
paper work to complete, 
apathy, etc.). 

6.32 

insufficient data to make 
decisions. 

6.33 

Incorrect data, observattons 
recommej dations, etc. 



6.40 

Teacher/administrator 
support. 

6.41 

Use of prio: reminders (I.e., 
phone calls, memos, etc 
with advance planning). 

6.42 

Planning ahead of time to 
distribute and collect 
surveys, questtonnaires, 
t<)sting results, etc. 

8.43 

Maintain positive discussion 
during meetings. Keep all 
committee me-Tihers 
involved via assignments, 
answering questbns, etc. 

6.44 

Alk)W fiexibilrty in scheduling 
with parents and other 
committee members. 

6.45 

Arrange for substitutes, 
aides, etc. to cover class 
while in meetings. 
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Goal 


Data^hod for€ieterm}nlr.g 
prog ness toward go3i 
(EndProdiscI) 


Activities for achieving goal 
(Resources to Use) 


Obstacles to 
overcw^9 


Support to 
overcome 
obstacles 


6.0 

To conduct 

indivlduallzeci 

Education 

Plan{JEP) 

rneeting. 


6.16 

Placemant(e)/optbn8 and progr&mo have 
been finalized for child via written plan. 

6.17 

lEP forms have been dated and signed by 
persons involved in the lEP process. 


6.26 

Goats and objectives for assisting child to 
become proficient in deficit areas were 
written and dates for re-evaluation were 
scheduled, (see goal 5.27) 

6.27 

lEP forms were signed and dated by lEP 
committee members involved with the 
child's placement decisions. 




6.46 

Complete that paperwork 
which does not require 
committee members 
participation (i.e., names, 
dates, DOB, address, etc.) 

6.47 

Select one teacher to be 
a representative for a 
group of teachers in order 
to communicate effectively 
at the lEP. 
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HQ 

During Task 1 , program administrators must demonstrate their commitment 
to both the philosophy of mainstreaming, as well as committing the resources 
needed for successful implementation of the FMS Model. Resources include, 
but are not limited to, financial resources, space resources, material 
resources, and staff resources. During Task 1, there is also a set of 
administration decision-making questions which must be answered. These 
questions address the recruitment of non-handicapped students, curriculum 
modification and consultant service delivery models. Decisions must also be 
made in terms of the type and intensity of preparation activities which will 
be conducted for staff, parents, students with handicaps, and their non- 
handicapped peers. The major purpose of Task 1 is to determine the 
appropriateness and feasibility of mainstreaming for the agency and to 
prepare for mainstreaming if the agency decides to adopt the FMS Model. 

The Self-Evaluation Checklist is a listing of key behaviors identified 
for successful mainstreaming. Since administrative commitment is a major 
factor in successful mainstreaming, it is critical that administrators are 
aware of and demonstrate these behaviors. The reader should simply read and 
circle the appropriate response for each item. Items checked "no" should be 
listed and action plans should be developed on the Administrative Planning 
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A Self-Evaluation Checklist for Administrators, Supervisors, and Principals 







Yes 


No 


The following questions are designed to help principals evaluate 
their school's philosophy and actions In malnstreaming: 






1. 


Have you made malnstreaming a part of each teacher and/ 
or other staff member's job description? 






2. 


A. bo you attend lEP meetings? B. If not. Is a 
qualified person attending m your place? 






3. 


A. Are you avoiding overloading teachers who are willing 
to assist in implementing mainstreamingi b. Have you 
considered distributing the load equally? 






A 

4. 


Does your school have collective bargaining and 
negotiations with teachers and others? B. If so, have 
you discussed the school's Integration policy with them? 






c 


Do the teachers and staff members have a clear 
understanding about how ma1r!:tream1ng will be 
Impl emented? 






6. 


Have factual answers been prepared to respond to 
community, school board, parent, and teacher questions? 






7. 


Are you encouraging Inservlce training and continuing 
education for teachers? 






o 
o* 


Are you maKing perioaic neeas assessments among 
regular and special educators to determine 
appropriate topics for workshops? 






9. 


Do you designate and Implement educational 
programs for handicapped children In the school. 
In accordance with approved policies, procedures 
and guidelines of the LEA, State Dept. of 
Education, and PL 94-142? 






10. 


Do you participate In planning for specific 
education programs In the school and make 
budget recomrnendatlons to the superintendent? 






11. 


Do you participate In LEA planning for special 
education services? 






12. 


Do you know that students who have handicaps are entitled 
to a full day of Instruction th 's should be placed around 
the full school day rather than a shortened Instructional 
da.v? 
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13* Do you plan transportation for children with and 

without handicaps so both groups ride on the same buses? 

14. Do you provide substitute teachers and families moving Into 
the school district a written rationale for integration? 

15. Have you established policies and procedures for the 
selection, training and implementation of buddy systems, 
and peer tutoring programs? 

16. Do you observe and work with children who have handicaps 
in the regular and special education teaching 

areas whenever feasible? 

17. Do you promote and model positive attitudes for school 
personnel and parents to encourage acceptance and inclusion 
of children with handicaps in regular classes and 

in interaction with regular students? 

18. Have you arranged for visual warnings about fire and 
other alarm systems where the welfare and safety of hearing 
impaired students is involved? 

19. A. Do you coordinate and administer special education 
services in the school? B. If you do not coordinate and 
administer special education services in the school, have 
you assigned someone who docc and is this person qualified 
and trained in the implementation of special education 
services? 

20. Are you educating teachers, both regular and special, 
that their work is not the same but each should 
understand the others' work and recognize the 
balancing factors which make them relatively equivalent? 

21. Do you supervise or arrange for a qualified administrator 
to supervise educational personnel providing mainstreaming 
to the children in the school? 

22. Do you supervise or arrange for a qualified administrator 
to supervise appropriate assessment as a result of a 
screening procedure? 

23. When a referral is received from teachers, parents, and 
others, do you assist in reviewing the progress of students 
suspected of having handicapping conditions? 

24. Do you supervise the maintenance of child records 
at the school level and protect the confidentiality 
of these records? 
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25. If teachers request assistance, do you provide or 
arrange for specialized assistance? 



* Note all the answers above should be '*yes' 



Additional items involve distinct roles and responsibilities 
which a principal must be informed about and which many 
principals may want to become actively involved in promoting 
or changing: 



26. Is the Board of Education committed to implementing the 
legal requirements of PL 94-142? 

27. Have costs been worked out with local school districts 
intermediate units, and the state so that no 
district will be disadvantaged by moving into an 
integrated program? 

28. Did you initiate mainstreaming in schools with a low annual 
teacher and pupil turnover rate? 

29. Was mainstreaming first Initiated with principals, 
teachers, and staff who are supportive of mainstreaming 
children who have handicaps? 

30. Has a district or school-wide planning committee 

been organized to determine questions which will probably 
be raised in the community, by the school board, by 
parents, and by the regular and special educators? 



YeT 
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Validated StJ'ategies for School-Age Mainstreaming (VSSH) Project 

This publication was supported by Grant Ho. G008430088 of the U. S. 
Department of Education. However, the opinions expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position of the U. S. Department of Education and no 
official endorsement by them should be Inferred. 
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Terms Related to Mainstreamina 



FMS - Functional Mainstreaming for Success Research Project 
ysSM - Validated Strategies for Sciiool-Age Mainstreaming 

Researcii Project 
School-Age r ages%-21 
Reg Ed - Regular Education 
Sp Ed - Special Education 
MS - Mainstreaming 

Self-contai ned Classroom - Program involving ciiildren witii 

handicaps exclusively 
Resource Room - Classroom in which students receive 

specific intensive training, typically 
involving part of a day 
integrated Classroom - Program involving children with and 

without handicaps, usually at a 50/50 
ratio 

Reverse Mainstreaming - Placing children without handicaps 

into a classroom of children with 
handicaps 

Traditional Mainstreaming - Placing children with handicaps 

into a classroom of children 
without handicaps 

PL 94-142- Education for All Handicapped Children's Act 
. PL 99-457 - 1 987 Amendment to 94-142 (Preschool) 

LEA - Local Education Agency 

lEP - Individualized Educational Program. 

LRE - Least Restrictive Environment 

MR.- Mentally Retarded 

EMR - Educable Mentally Retarded 

TMR - Trainable Mentally Retarded 

iH- Inteileolually Handicapped 

SIH - Severely Intellectually Handicapped 

BP - Behavior Disordered 

LD.- Learning Disabled 
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Terms Related to Mainstreamina fConrd) 

CP - Communication Disordered 

SMH- Severely Multiply-Handicapped 

PH- Orthopedically Handicapped 

PT- Physical Therapist 

OT- Occupational Therapist 

BS - Behavior Specialist 

Sp/L- Speech and Language Pathologist 

Prep - Preparation 

TA - Technical Assistance ■ 

DCHP- Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons (our 
training center) 
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The AdBinlstratlve Planning Foraa have been developed as action plans 
for items identified on the Self-Evaluation Checklist. Their major use is 
in the development of an agency^s overall mainstreaming plan and in 
completing Tasks 1-10. 

Figure 2 - Ad«lnlstratlve Planning Font 
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Comprised of seven sections, the form is used to: 

1. Establish mainstreaming goals, 

2. List activities to accomplish the goals, 

3* Identify obstacles which may need to be overcome in achieving the 
goal, 

4. Identify support available to overcome identified obstacles, 

5. Establish timelines, 

6* Establish staff responsibilities, and 

7. Identify methods for determining progress toward achieving the 
goals. 
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Stramary 

The process of obtaining and maintaining administrator commitment is 
complex and on-going. One can not assume that administrators are committed 
to mainstreaming just because it is mandated in the law. The steps outlined 
in the List of Goals and Activities that Demonstrate Commitment provide 
extensive guidance on how to obtain and monitor commitment and how to 
initiate the process of mainstreaming. 
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Task 2 - Stax'f Preparation and Awareness Activity: 

Federal legislation mandating the education of children with handicaps 
in least restrictive educational settings (PL 9H-^^2, The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act) has created a need to prepare teachers for the 
arrival of these children into their classroom. This need stems from the 
knowledge that the success of the process called mainstreaming is critically 
dependent upon the attitudes and expectations which teachers have toward 
mainstreaming and toward children with handicaps (Pasanella & Volkmor, 1981; 
Gottlieb & Harper, 196?; Walker, 1983; Brophey & Everton, 1982; Schwartz, 
1984; Thompson & Morgan, 1980). The interactions between a child's skills 
and the receiving teacher's attitudes and expectations can determine the 
success of mainstreaming for the student, teacher, non-handicapped peers, 
and parents. 



Many teachers believe themselves to be poorly equipped for working with 
handicapped students. In one study, 85? of a group of teachers expressed 
that they lacked the necessary skills for teaching handicapped children 
(Crisci, 1981). Training needs for teachers include individualized 
instruction, interpretation of test results, remediation of instructional 
deficits, and classroom and behavior management. Inservice training in 
these areas is important if mainstreaming is to be successful. In a 
comprehensive review of teacher training literature, Adams, Quintero, 
Killoran, Striefel, & Frede (1986) identified 23 competencies for teachers 
which could facilitate the process of mainstreaming. These competencies 
serve as a basis for inservice teacher training in the FMS model. 
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The purpose of Task 2 is to orient and train agency staff in 
Implementing the FHS mainstreaming model. Orientation includes introduction 
to the new administrative policies which have been developed and becoming 
aware of the level of administrative commitment to the integration process. 
During the orientation, written materials (Appendix B) defining what 
mainstreaming is, explaining integration, answering questions teachers most 
commonly ask (Figure 3) ^no discussing the timelines for implementation of 
the model are presented. 

Figure 3 - Questions Teachers Often Aak About Hainstreaaing 




QUESTIONS TEACHERS 
OFTEN RAISE 

ABOUT 
MAINSTREAMING 

FMS 



Needs assessments are also conducted with staff for identifying any 
existing training needs necessary for teaching students with and without 
handicaps within integrated programs. After completion of the needs 
assessment, a plan for providing training is identified and developed. Task 
2 utilizes the General Teacher Needs Assessment: 23 Critical Skills f^^'* 
Mainstreaming, the Teacher Expectations and Assistance for Mainstreaming 
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Preschoolers and Kindergartners (TEAM-PK), as well as the Directory of Local 
Training Resources which have been developed by the FMS project. Each of 
these instruments and their instruction manuals are included herein. Also 
in Task Two are the identification of technical assistance needs and their 
availability, identifying whether the technical assistance can be provided 
internally or externally, and arrangements for funding the technical 
assistance needs which are required. Thus it is suggested that the 
following outline be followed when conducting staff awareness and 
preparation activities: 

Step 1 - Orientation 

Administrator a) discusses new policy and demonstrates commitment, b) 
provides information via brochure: Questions Teachers Often Ask About 
Mainstreaming, and c) conducts training needs assessment via TEAM P-K and 23 
Competency Checklist. 

Step 2 - Training 

Administrator and staff a) e.Voablish training priorities, b) identify 
trainers by completing the Directory of Local Trainer Resources, and c) 
establish inservice schedule via the Administrator Planning Forms. 

Step 3 - Impleaent Training Plan on an Ongoing Basis 

The General Teacher Needs Assessment (Figure consists of 23 skills 
which have been identified as critical for successful mainstreaming. It is 
used to identify skill areas which a teacher has the expertise to train 
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other teachers and will identify the areas in which a teacher desires w 
upgrade personal skills. The completed forms can be used by the supervisor 
to develop a training plan for the school or district. It should be 
completed by all program staff during the orientation activity. 



Figure - General Teacher Needs Assessment 
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The Teacher Expectations and Assistance for MainstreaBing for Preschool 
and Kindergarten (TEAM-PK) (Figure 5) identifies teachers » expectations of 
students in their classrooms and identifies areas in which teacher s may need 
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technical assistance and support if children with handicaps are placed in 
their classrooms. The TEAM~PK is designed to provide individuals involved 
in malnstreaming preschool and kindergarten children who have handicaps into 
normalized settings with a means to identify areas in which the teacher may 
require assistance if mainstreaming is to be successful for everyone. 
Figure 5 - TEAM-pK 
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It is speculated that efforts to match teacher expectations with an 
incoming child*s skills can facilitate the mainstreaming process by 
increasing the likelihood of mainstreaming a child whom a teacher is willing 
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and prepared to teach (Striefel & Killoran, 1984). Mainstreaming a child 
vdth handicaps into a classroom where a teacher is willing and prepared to 
teach that child increases the char"-:! for successful mainstreaming. By 
identifying a teacher »s expectations and technical assistance needs, s/he 
may be better prepared before and during the mainstreaming process. 

The TEAM-PK is designed to facilitate mainstreaming for the preschool 
and kindergarten age child (3-6 years of age), who is mildly to severely 
handicapped by providing technical assistance ana support to the mainstream 
teacher. The regular classroom teacher being considered as a potential 
mainstreaming teacher is asked to code his/her expectations of the target 
ohild who may participate in regular class activities for at least pert of 
the day for three (3) classes of behaviors: self help, communication, and 
social behavior. 

Also completed during the orientation, the info from the TEAM-PK is 
combined with that identified in the 23 competency needs assessment and is 
used to help prioritize training needs in the Directory of Local Training 
Resources and in completing the Administrator's Checklist. 

The Directory of Local Training Resources is intended to provide 
teachers, teacher trainers, principals, and district administrative staff 
with a method for developing an organized, readily usable listing of local 
resources which will be useful when training teachers how to successfully 
mainstream students who have handicaps. Although focused on increasing 
successful mainstreaming, a casual glance will show that the resources 
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identified are useful for all teachers and all students. It is expected 
that a completed directory will help increase the cost-effective use of 
training time and money when responding to teacher training needs. The 
manual is cross referenced to the General Teacher Needs Assessment; thus it 
allows the supervisor to develop an inservice training plan for any 
identified deficits. It is comprised of three sections; Teacher 
Competencies, a Competency Trainer Grid which is used to list trainers 
(Figure 6), and a Directory of Resource Organizations. 



Figure 6 - Directory of Local Training Resources: Coapetency Grid 




&M4 



Competancy/Tralner Grid 
V^Profect 
Utah State Univefsfty 
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If the Training Resource Directory is limited to resources within a 
single school, the supervisor and selected staff should complete the 
directory. If the directory is used to identify resources within a 
district J a group effort is appropriate. Such a group should include 
principals, teacher representatives, the district special education 
director, arid district administrative or training staff. The final copy is 
then sent to all interested parties. 

The final phase of Task 2 is the development f f an inf?rvice training 
plan (using the Administrative Planning Form) based on the TEAM-PK, General 
Teacher Needs Assessment, and Directory of Local Training Resources. 
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Task 2 Materials 

QUESTIONS TEACHERS OFTEN RAISE ABOUT MAINSTREAMING 
GENERAL TEACHER NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
TEAM-PK 

DIRECTORY OF LOCAL RESOURCES 
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QUESTIONS TEACHERS 
OFTEN RAISE 



ABOUT 



MAINSTREAMING 



7-1 



00 

in 



This product was developed by the 
Functional Halnstreamlng for Success (FMS) Project 



This publication was supported by Grant Ho. G008401757, from the Handicapped 
Chiloren's Early Education Program of the U, S, Department of Education: 
However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the 
position of the U. S. Department of Education and no official endorsement by 
them should be inferred. 



This product is for limited dissemin&<:ion 

Pledse do not reproduce without consent of the authors 

For Bore infonaation» contact: 

Sebastian Striefel» Ph.D. 

John Killoran» H.Ed. 

Maria Quintero 

"Utah State University 
Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons 
UHC 6800 
Logan, UT 84322-6800 

(801) 750-1980 
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QUESTIONS TEACHERS OFTEN RAISE ABOUT MAINSTREAMIN6 



What is Hainstrearoing? 

Mainstreaming refers to the integration of children with handicaps into 
settings and activities with their nonhandicapped ^^eers. This integration 
can be as comprehensive as full time placement in a regular program or as 
limited as eating snack or haviag play time together. Mainstreaming can be 
physical — children attending the same program lut in separate classrooms 
or in the sarr.e activities but with no interaction. Mainstreaming can be 
social — children with handicaps interacting during playtime with their 
nonhandicapped peers. Mainstreaming can be instructional — children with 
handicaps spending part or much of the day in learning centers. Ideally, 
mainstreaming is the conbination of physical,' social, and instructional 
integration which enhances the growth of children with handicaps to their 
fullest potential. 

Why mainstream? 

When well-planned and well-managed, mainstreaming is beneficial to all 
involved. Children with handicaps benefit because they learn to function in 
tii2 "n:ainstream of society". Their independence, social skills, and overall 
learning increase. Mainstreaming may also decrease tho amount of time 
children with handicaps spend on nonproductive tasks s'uCh as being 
transported to special schools. 

Children without handicaps can learn to respect differences in other 
people and can learn to respect that everyone has varying strengths and 
weaknesses. They can also learn patience and better communicate skills 
under the guidance of the teacher. 

Teachers can benefit by having their skills broadened and, consequently 
fine-tuned. Mainstreaming, when well-implemented, demands communication 
among teachers and specialists. Many programs have benefitted from 
mainstreaming by having more and better communication among staff, parents, 
and administrators. 

Who decides which children are mainstreamed? 

Programs for children with handicaps are determined by the child team 
which includes the parents, the teachers, specialists, administrators, 
others as needed, and the student, if appropriate. In setting early 
intervention objectives, the team considers the child's current abilities 
and the long term goals for the child, as well as the child's learning 
stylfet. and needs. When the objectives plat.ned for a child can be met in a 
more integrated setting, then it is this teai^^'s responsibility to arrange 
for the child to be mainstreamed and to proviJe the support that is needed. 

What should I do when I see children with handicaps in the hallway, 
playground, etc? 

The best general answer to this question is that adults shoulu behave 
as they would with any child. If the child with handicaps is misbehaving, 
he or she should be disciplined. If not, then a normal greeting and 
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General T eacher Nafids Assessment 

Purpose: Teachers and/or supervisors can assess teacher skills in 23 major 
areas. This assessment will identify skill areas in which a teacher 
has the expertise to train other teachers, and will identify the areas 
in which a teacher desires to upgrade persorjal skills. The completed 

forms can also be used by the supervisor to develop a training plan 
for the school or district. 



Instructions: 

1 . Read the listing under each area (i.e., "Prepare class for mainstreaming") 

2. Rate skill level by thinking through the following questions: 

-What has been my training, both formal and informal? 

-How does my expertise compare with most of rny professional peers? 

-What are my strengths? 

-What additional knowledge do I want to acquire? 

-What skills would I like to acquire or upgrade? 

-How might additional training increase my overall effectiveness 

as a teacher? 

3. Use the following code, and circle for each item the number that best 
describes skill level. 

1 = Teacher has no skill in executing this activity. Would need training 

and also in-class assistance to complete the activity. 

2 = Teacher has partial skills to execute the activity, and could do so with 

training and no in-class assistance (except perhaps a demonstration). 

3 = Teacher has skill to execute the activity and could do so without 

training or in-class assistance. 

4 = Teacher is highly skilled in executing the activity and could train others 
in that area. 
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CODE: 1 = No skills; training and in-c!ass help would be required 






2 « Partial skills; training required, but in-class help is not needed 






3 = Good skills; no training or in-class help required 








4 = Excellent skill; can train colleagues in this activity 








1 . Prepare Clr-^s for Mainstreaming 










a. Conduct puppet shows, discussions, and other class 


1 


2 


3 


4 


preparation activities. 










b. Discuss difficulties specific to the student to ba 


1 


2 


3 


4 


majnsireamea. 










c. Conduct discussions on regognizing and accepting 


1 


2 


3 


4 


similarities and differences between people. 










2. Assess Needs and Set Goals 











a. Understand the tests commonly used in your school. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


b. Know how they are administrered. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


c. Interpret the results obtained. 


1 


2 


o 
O 


4 


d. Use the results to set goals for the student. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3. Evaluate Learning 










a. Understand differences between criterion and norm- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


referenced tests. 


1 








b. Collect data on student progress to use for measurng 


2 


3 


4 


progress toward goals, feedback for the student, feedback 










for the parents. 










c. Use data as a basis to change goals, as needed. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4. Curriculum 










a. Have '-^eneral knowledge of curricula used in your school. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


b. Keep current on new curricula and materials appropriate 


1 


2 


3 


4 


for grade level(s) you teach. 










c. Adapt existing curricula to meet the lEP goals of 


1 


2 


3 


4 


individual students. 










5. Parent - Teacher Relationships 




• 






a. Understand the parent involvement mandated by 


1 


2 


3 


4 


PL 94-142. 










b. Establish and maintain regular, positive communications 


1 


2 


3 


4 


with parents. 










c. Involve parents in the classroom or program when appropriate. 


1 


2 


3 




d. Know referral procedures for other sen/ices family may need 


1 


2 


3 


4 


( e.g., therapy, welfare). 
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CODE: 1 = No skills; training and in-class help would be required 




- 




2 « Partial skills; training required, but in-class help is not needed 






3 = Good skills; no training or in-class help required 








4 = txceiieni sKiii; can tram colleagues in this artivrty 








6. Teaching Fundamental Skills 








a. Know methods for training academic basics. 1 


2 


3 


4 


b. Know methods for teaching non-academics survival skills 1 


2 


3 


4 


(e.Q.. health. safetV. leisure time Or^hlpm-<;nl\/inn\ pnnrnnnptp 








to your grade levsl. 








c. Understand the soecific skills needed bv a oarticular ^ 


2 


3 


4 


mainstreamed student, and how to teach those skills 








7. Exceptional Conditions 








a. Develop basic understanding of handicapping conditions. 1 


2 


3 


4 


b. Understand the adaotations nepHpH to wnrW with QtuHpntQ whn 

***'*^»"''** iiio uuu|<^iuiivyi iw IICCUCU WWl^ Willi wlUUBillw WlIU '4 








are handicappjed. 


2 


3 


4 


c. Acquire a thorough understanding of the handicapping h 


2 


3 


4 


condittons of any student in your class. 








8. Professional Consultation 








a. Know how to access SDecialists for consultation phmit 1 


o 


/% 
o 


4 


Students with handicaps. 








b. Collect infonnation to document concerns in sopcial arppc: 1 


2 


3 


4 


c. Accept and use constructive feedback from consultants. 1 


2 


3 


4 


9. Nature of Mainstreaming 








a. Understand tho district/schoof definition and rationale for i 


2 


3 


4 


mainstreaming. 








b. Understand the educational □uiripHnp'* manHatpH hv 

w»kA » «w %i iv^ w w wuii 1 ui wUIUV^IIIIw* IIIQllUCllWU Uj •i 


2 


3 


4 


PL 94-142. 








10. Student - Student Relationships 








a. Develop skill in structuring and teaching positive student - ^ 


2 


3 


4 


student interactions. 








b. Use peer buddies and peer tutors. 1 


2 


3 


4 


c. Demonstrate equity when dealing with all students. 1 


o 

c, 


3 


4 


d. Group students in ways which promote social interactioiis. i 


2. 


3 


4 


11. Attitudes 








a. Self: Recognize and overcome persone' *iiases and stereotypic, 1 


2 


3 


4 


nrPPOnPPl\/^n iHpsq ctuHontc uurfh Ko»ti4i/«^rvo r\4 
pi cwuiiwcivuu lucao Ul olUUcnio Willi iialiQICapS ano 01 








mainstreaming. Demonstrate knowledge of t>ow personal 








attitudes can affect teacher behavior and student teaming. 








b. Other Adults: Provide accurate infomiation to help modify 1 


2 


3 


4 


misconceptions held by other(parents, colleagues, etc.) 








c. Students: Promote accepf ance of the student with handicaps 1 


2 


3 


4 


by : noting difficulties and modelling appropriate behaviors. 
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CODE: 1 r= No skills; training and in-class help would be required 

2 = Partial skills; training required, but in-class help is not needed 






3 = Good skills; no training or in-class help required 

4 = Excellent skill; can train colleagues in this activity 








12. Resource and Support Systenr^ 










a. Know how to access and use agencies, programs, and 

individuals in the school or district who can serve as resources. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


^ T ^Tii^t ttw rt m—t M-i-i r-i _n_i_ii_ 

lo. Learning environments 










a. midiiyc d uidaoiuuin ui oiricr selling so inai siUuenis wrtn 
handicaps can have both complete and safe access. 

b. Establish a positive climate for learning by modeiiing 

acceptance of individual differences, and encouraging each 
student's best effort. 


1 


2 

2 


3 
3 


4 
4 


14. Interpersonal Communication 










a. Demonstrate competence in oral and written communication 
skills. 

b. Know one's personal style of communication (e.g., personal 

responses io ^-ess, feedback, compliments). 

c. Know how to adapt information for different audiences (e.g., 
parents, teachers, general communily). 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 


IS.Teaching Communication Skills 










a. Have sufficient knowledge of language skills at the age level 
which you teach to be able to note strengths and deficits in 
individi:al student's expressive and receptive communication. 

b. Teach language skills in task - analyzed, generalizable steps. 


1 
1 


2 
2 


3 
3 


4 
4 


16. Administration 










a. Function as a supervisior of aides and volunteers, as well as 
stude <^ru,. 

b. Manago and coordinate schedules and programs of specialists 
and consultants. 

c. Involve administrator by seeking feedback eariy, as well as by 
asking for resources when needed. 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 


17. Individualized Teaching 










a. Show skill in assessing individual needs and in adapting 

instmction to the individual. 

b. Show skill in collection of progress data. 

c. Know methods for individualizing instruction within groups. 

1 


1 

1 
1 


2 

2 
2 


CO CO CO 


4 
4 
4 
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CODE: 1 = No skills; training and in-class help 'would be required 

2 = Partial skills; training required, but in-class help is not needed 

3 = Good skills; no training or in-class help required 

4 = Excellent skill; can train colleagues in this activity 



18. Class Management 

a. Organize and control classrooms to facilitate teaming. 

b. Demonstrate skill in group alerting, guiding transitions, 

arranging/organizing materials, crisis intervention, 
positive reinforcement of individuals and groups. 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



19. Teaching Techniques 

a. Understand and use appropriate teaching techniques for 
group and individual instruction. 

b. Show ability and willingness to be flexible and to change 

procedures to accommodate individual students. 



20. Legal Issues 

a. Understand the legal implications of PL 94-142 for 
educational services in public schools. 

b. Know rights of persons with handicaps. 

c. Understand school/district policies for mainstreaming. 

d. Ui.derstand "due process". 



2 
2 



2 
2 

2 



3 
3 



3 
3 

3 



4 
4 



4 

4 
4 

4 



21. Behavior fwlodification 

a. identify problem behaviorc» precisely. 

b. Identify desirable behaviors. 

c. Know how to identify and use effective reinforcers. 

d. Monitor changes in behavior. 



2 
2 
2 

2 



3 
3 
3 

3 



4 
4 
4 

4 



22. Task Analyze Skills 

a. Understand the rationale for task analysis. 

b. Demonstrate ability to task analyze a variety of necessary 
student skills. 

c. Consolidate discrete tasks into total desired behavior. 

d. Demonstrate ability to collect progress data.. 



23. Teaching Socii^: :>kills 

a. Know the social skills expected of students at the grade level 1 
you teach. 

b. Know how to identify strengths and deficits in social skills for 1 
students that you teach. 

c. Know how to systematically train social skills using cum'cula 1 
and/or incidental opportunities. 



2 
2 

2 

2 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 

3 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 

4 



4 
4 
4 
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Introduction 

The Teacher Expectations and Assistance for Mainstreaming for Preschool and 
Kindergarten (TEAM-PK) identifies teachers' expectations of students in their 
classrooms, and identifies areas in which teachers may need technical assistance and 
support if children with handicaps are placed in their classrooms. 

The TEAM-PK is designed to provide individuals involved in mainstreaming 
preschool and kindergarten children who have handicaps into normalized settings with 
a means to identify areas in which the teacher may require assistance if mainstreaming 
is to be successful for everyone. 

Rationale 

It is speculated that efforts to match teacher expectations with an incoming child's 
skills can facilitate the mainstreaming process by increasing the likelihood of 
mainstreaming a child whom a teacher Is willing or prepared to teach (Striefel & 
Killoran, 1984). Mainstreaming a child with handicaps into a classroom where a 
teacher is willing and prepared to teach that child increases the chances for successful 
mainstreaming. By identifying a teacher's expectations and technical assistance 
naeds, s/he may be better prepared before and during the mainstreaming process. 

Target Population 

The TEA^/I-PK is designed to facilitate mainstreaming for the preschool and 
kindergarten age child (3-6 years of age), who is mildly to severely handicapped by 
providing technical assistance and support to the mainstream teacher 

The regular classroom teacher being considered as a potential mainstreaming 
teacher is asked to code his/her expectations of the target child who may participate in 
regular class activities for at least part of the day. 

Materials Needed 

The TEAM-PK manual and protocol, and recent child assessmont information. 

Time for Administration 

Expectations Profile - 10 minutes 

General Description 

The TEAM-PK contains five categories of items which describe child beht viors 
typically demonstrated in the school setting. 

1. Classroom Rules - i.e., replacing materials and cleaning work places. 

2. Work Skills - i.e., recognizing materials which are needed for tasks. 

3. Self Help - i.e., eating lunch with minimal assistance. 

4. Communication - i.e., following group directions, and 

5. Social Behaviors • i.e., social amenities. 
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Specific instructions for tlie Reguiar Educator 

This assessment should identify those behaviors which are important to you in 
your classroom and on which training can enhance your teaching of children who are 
handicapped. Circle the appropriate letter in the columns to the right of each item to 
indicate if the item demonstratecJ in your classroom is (C) Critical, (D) Desirable, or (U) 
Unimportant. 

(C) Critical indicates that you will not accept the child in your classroom unless the 
child is acceptably skilled (the chiid demonstrates the behavior on 90% of 
opportunities to do so). 

(D) Desirable means that you would like the student to demonstrate the behavior 
but you will accept a child who is 'ess than acceptaoly skilled. 

(U) Unimportant indicates that the behavior is unimportant for the student to 
demonstrate upon first entering your class. 

Tecliical Assistance (TA) Requests 

Techical assistance refers to training and materials which may be provided to you 
to address specific needs which arise when teaching children who are handicapped. 
Technical Assistance can include a) demonstration via modeling, b) discussion, c) 
feedback, d) reading materials, and e) provision of curricula. Indicate by checking 
in the appropriate column, those behaviors which you would be willing to 
train in your classroom if TA were available to you. 
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Spodal Education Coc59S 
A-Aoc9p(ab(ySkiRed 
L - L«$$ than Acceptably SIdlled 
CL m Con^derebty Less than 
Acoeptabiy^aed 


Regular Education Codes j 
C-Crfticid 1 
0«Desirab(o P 
U«Ur^mportant 


Expectations 
by Regular 
Teacher 


Technical 
Assistance 


Priorities by 
Child Study 
Team 


Soil Help 

dothing, uses napldn« 


C D U 






in the school. 


C D U 






3. Puts oii/takes off outer dothing within a reasonable amount 
of timo. 


C D U 






4 Eats lunch or snad< with rrui^mal assistance. 


C D U 






5. Independently comes into the dassroom or house from bus 
Of C3r. 


C D U 






6. Goes from dassroom to txjs or car independently. 


C D U 






7. Knows way and can >ravel around school and playground. 


C D U 






8. Responds to fire drills as trained or directed. 


C D U 






9. Seeks out adult for aid if hurt on the playground or cannot 
handle a soda! situation, e.g., fighting. 


C D U 






10. F "ows school rules (outside dassroom). 


C D U 






1 1 . Stays with a group according to established school 
niles, i.e., outdoors. 


C D U 






12. Recognizes obvious dangers and avoids them. 


C D U 






CommunlcflAion 

(Indudes gestu/e, sign, commurtcatran board, eye pointing, 
speeoi, aiid other augmented systems). 

1 . Attends to adult when cated. 


C D U 


i 




2. Listens to and follows group directions. 


C D U 






3. Communicates own needs and preferences, i.e., food, 
drink, bathxom. 


C D U 






A rviAQ not ask irrfil&vant Questions which serve no functional 
purpose cr are not task related. 


C D U 






5. Stops an activity wh^n given a (firection by an adjtt to 
'stop*. 


C D U 






^. Attends to peers in large group. 


C D U 






7. Hesponds to questions about self and family, i.e., personal 
informattoa 


C D U 






8. Re^xHxte approprfdlely when comments/con^'ments are 
droctedloNnVher. 


C D U 






9. Responds to questions about stories. 


C D U 


1 
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Sp«dal Educafion Codes 
A " Aocepiabiy SMKed 
L - less than Acosptidsly Sidtled 
CL « ConsideraixV than 
Acceptably Sidled 


Regular ^"ucation Codes 
C«Critk»rf 
Do Desirable 
U-Urimportant 


i|i 

Q-Ct S 


Technical 
Assistance 


Priorities by 
Child StucV 
Team 


10. Protests appropriate. 




c 


D 


u 






1 1 . Requesting assistance from adu!t or , w« i.e., help in 
cafeteria, bathroom, mobility. 


c 


D 


u 






'12. Responds without excessive delay. 


c 


D 


u 






13. Uses Intentional commurvcation (spoech, ^n, or gesture) 


c 


D 


u 






Sodal Behavtom 














1. Uses soda] conventions, i.e., help in cafeteria, bathroom 
mobdity. 


c 


D 


u 






2. Complies to teacher commands. 


C 


D 


U 






3. Takes drection from a variety of adults. 


C 


D 


U 






4. Separates from parents and accepts school personnel. 


c 


D 


U 






5. Follows spedfied rules of games and/or dass aeries. 


c 


D 


U 






6. Makes choice between pro^en-ed items or activities. 


c 


D 


U 






7. Initiates interaction with peers and adults. 


c 


D 


U 






8. Plays cooperatively. 




c 


D 


Ij 






9. Respects others and their property. 


c 


D 


u 






10. Defends self. 




c 


D 


U 






1 1 . Shows emotions and feelings appropriately. 


c 


D 


U 






12. Responds positively to ^al recognition and 
reinforcement 


c 


D 


U 






13. Interacts appropriately at a snack or lunch table. 


c 


D 


U 






14. Expresses affection toward other chiMren and aditts in an 
appropriate manner, i.e., is not overiy affectionate by 
hugging, kissing, and touching. 


c 


D 


U 






15. Refrains from self-abusive behavior, i.e., biting, cutting, or 
brui^ng self, head bangng. 


c 


D 


U 






1 6. Retrains from physically aggressive behavior toward 
others, i.e., hitting, biting, shoving. 


c 


D 


U 






1 7. Does not use obscene language. 


c 


D 


U 






18. Discriminates between edble and non-ecfible toys and 
objects. 


c 


D 


U 






1 9. Uses play equipment !n an age appropriate n^nner during 
unstructured activities with limited adutt superviston. 


|c 


D 


U 
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Introduction 

ThU directory is intended to provide teachers, teacher trainers, 
principals, and d.istrict adminir>trative staf-f with a method for developing 
an organized, readily usable listing of local resources which will assist 
when training teachers how to successfully mainstream students who are 
handicapped. Although focused on increasing successful mainstreaming, a 
casual glauce will show that the resources identified are useful for an 
teachers and all students. It is expected that a completed diri-ctory will 
help increase the cost-effective use of training time and money when 
responding to teacher training needs. 

Description 

Section I - Teacher Competencies 

This section contains a listing and definition of 23 competencies 
synthesized from a literature review on the competencies essential for 
successful mainstreaming. 
Sertion Ila - Competency Trainer Grid 

This section consists of a grid which lists, on a single page, all 23 
teacher competencies, and the name of one or more trainers who could 
effectively train teachers in those competencies, 
Sectirr lib - Directory of Trainers 

This section lists all of the ^^liners identified in section Ila, and 
includes the address, phone number., and name of school or agency for each 
trainer. 

Section III - Directory of Resource Oroanizati ons 

This section identifies resource organizations that could provide 
training, technical assistance, and/or materials. It includes land-grant 
universities which offer extension courses, local college education 
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departments and special education departments, the Comprehensive Sj^stero of 
Personnel Development <CSPD> serving your state, Regional Resource Centers, 
and model programs that may exist in the local area (i.e., any existing 
project, program or classroom that will allow teachers to observe or be 
trained to use competencies which a'/e being modelled Sn real-li-fs 
contexts). Section Three concludes with an "other" category for 
miscellaneous resources available locally. 

Instructions 
Uho Should Complete the Directory? 

If the Training Resources Directory is limited to resources within a 
single school, the principal and selected teachers should complete the 
directory. If the directory is used to identify res Mrces within a 
district, a group effort might also be appropriate. Such a group could 
include principals, teacher representatives, the district special education 
director^ and district administrative or training staff. The final copy 
would then be sent to all interested parti'^s. 
ComoletinQ Sections I and Ila 

Step 1- Read the first competency (Prepare Class For H^instreaming) 

thoroughly and thoughtfully. 

Step 2- Consider the following questions: 

a. Which people in our school or district have the most knowledge and 
practical experience in this corripetency area? 

b. Of those people, who would be best able to train f el 1 ow-toachers? 
("best* in terms of relevant expertise, trainiw.9 ability, and 
perceived credibility by their peers). 

c. Does the person <or persons) identified have the time to do^ 
training; or, could time be made available by changing that 
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persons's responsibilities and schedule} or, could compensatory 
pay or time-of-f be arranged? (H "no", repeat a and b. H yes, 
proceed to d>« 

d* Is the person (or persons) identified willing to do the training? 
(This step will require personal contact with the individual). 
CH "no", repeat a, b and c. H "yes", proceed to step 3.) 
Step 3- Urite the name of the trainer in the grid in Section Ila. Then 
mark an x under the trainer's name, in the space opposite the relevant 
compe tency. 

Note 1: more than one trainer might be av^ailable to train th5 same 
competency area: if so, mark all such trainer name- opposite that 
competency. 

Note 2: a single very experienced trainer may have expertise in 
multiple areas; if so, mark each area in whicu this person is able and 
will ing to train. 

Note 3: If no suitable trainer can be identified within the school cr 
the district, refer to the resource organizations in Section 3 for 
assistance. 

Step 4 - Repeat steps i through 3 for each of the remaiJ^'ng competency 
areas. 

Step 5 - If teacher needs assessments have identified other competency 
areas of Ingh training interest, select the most urgent competencies and 
list there in the blank spaces provided (i.e., H's 24-26). Then repeat stepi> 
1-3 for each of these competency areas. 
C nrnpletino Section ' - Directory of Trainers' 

List the names of all trainers identified in Section One. The address, 
phone number, and name of the school or agency represented, should be 
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listed for each trainer. This section will not be necessary i-f all the 

trainers are 'in-house' at a single school. 

Comoletino Section III - Directory oi Resource Organiiatiens 

Write the names of resource organizations that could provide training, 
technical assistance, or materials that will assist teachers in 
mainstreaming. Be sure to include the n<ifr.e of at least one specific contact 
person within each resource organization. 
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Section I. Teacher Compete^icies 

1. Prepare Class for HainstreamlnQ t prepare members of regular class for 
entrance of student with handicaps: conduct pre-pl acement preparation 
and awareness activities on handicapping conditions in general (i.e.,- 
puppet shows, role playsj conduct preparation activities specific to 
student being placed (I.e., di scussion. of specific student behaviors, 
training on how to respond to inappropriate behaviors; identify 
commonalities as well as differences between students. 



2. Assess Needs and Set Goals ; master the basic diagnostic, measurement, 
and assessment skills necessary to determine each student's present 
level of functioning and educational needs; use that information to set 
realistic, measurable goals for each student; for the class as a whole, 
and for subtests within the class. 



3. Eualt!ate Learnino : understand difference in purpose and use of 

norm-referenced and criterion-referenced evaluation; collect and record 
student progress toward goal attainment; provide feedback to s-tudents 
and parents on goal attainment; and use evaluation data to as* .s goal 
attainment in order to measure terminal outcomes and set new gu^ls. 



4. Curriculum ; general knowledge of K-12 curricula; understanding of 
curriculum principles, and r-tri»ctures; understanding of the 
relationship to child development and schools as social institutions. 



5. Teacher-Parent Relationships ; -fulfill all parent participation 
respoTsTbil ities as mandated by P.L. 94-142; develop and maintain 
advocacy, rather than adversarial role with parents; utilize parents in 
training roles where possible; refer parents to appropriate agencies 
as requested (i.e., parent training sessions, counseling, advocacy, 
etc.). 



6. Teaching Fundamental Skills ; functional skills; reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, study, speaking; life maintenance skills: 
health, safety, law, consumerism; personal development skills: goal 
setting, decision making problem solving, career development, 
recreation. 



7. Exceptional Conditions ; rudimentary understanding of exceptional 
children, their special needs, and how to accommodate those needs; 
knowledge of specialists & resources available to assist with 
particular educational ne?ds of specific children. 
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8, Professional Consultation ! kn^^ledge and practical skills required for 
effective consultation, (i.e., know who has expertise in particular 
areas and how that person can be contacted; identify specific questions 
or issues for consultant response; identify and collect essential 
information which the consul tant wil 1 require; ability to negotiate 
objectively and equably; ability to solicit and effectively use 
constructive feedback on your own performance). 



9. The Nature of Mainstreamino ! understanding of definition, rationale, 
philosophy, legal issues involved and delivery system models. 



10. Student-Student Relationships ; demonstrate equity when dealing with 
students' group children to increase social interactions; use 
systematic teaching strategies to increase social interactions; use 
peer buddies and peer or cross-age tutor systems to increase social 
interactions as well as academic learning. 



11. Attitudes ! evaluate attitudes of handicapped and nonhandi capped 
students, parents, and school administrators through formal and 
informal evaluations; where neccessary, re-educate handicapped and 
nonhandi capped students, parents and school administrators; (e.g., 
provide factual information regarding handicapped persons; avoid 
referring to students by labels, classifications of handicaps, or 
stereotypes); demonstrate knowledge of how personal attitudes can 
affect teacher performance and student learning; strive for honest 
awareness of personal prejudices, stereotypes, and attitudes toward all 
students. 



12. Resource and Support Systems ! demonstrate knowledge of local agencies, 
programs, individuals, and audiovisual or curricular materials which 
cctn serve as resources in teaching; use available personnel, material 
and program resources effectively in teaching activities. 



13. Learnino Environment ! arrange physical characteristics of a learning 
environment to facilitate ease of access by students with handicaps; 
establish a positive emotional/psychological climate conducive to 
learning (e.g., model the acceptance of all students in the class; 
encourage creativity, productivity, achievement of the highest quality 
of work each individual can accomplish; promote peer buddies, tutors, 
and group activities for learning tasks where appropriate). 



14« Interpersonal Communication ; demonstrate competence fn oral and 

written communication skills; demonstrate skill in identifying one's 
own personal styles of communication (e.g., identify: how one responds 
to feedback; mannerisms and ;»hrases common in one's own style, and 
how others may interpret them); use active communication skills 
appropriate to audience when dealing with parents, students, 
administrators, and professional colleagues. 
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15. Teach ino Communication Skills : assess strengths and devicits in 
student's oral and written communication abilities, including both 
receptive and expressive skills; task analyze appropriate skills and 
teach In ways that maximize generalization; acquire student-specific 
skills in nonverbal communication (gestures, sign language, augmenatlve 
communication systems). 



16. Administration ; -function as a supervisor <i.e., supervise aides and 

volunteers; coordinate services provided by other professionals such as 
speech and physical therapists); work effectively with administrators, 
especially school principals (i.e., advise administrator of needed 
equipment and materials; keep administrator informed of ongoing 
activities, including potential or actual problems; be able to solicit 
and accept constructive feedback from administrator regarding your own 
performance) . 



17. Individualized Teaching ; competence in assessing individual 

educational needs and in adapting instruction to the individual; skill 
in keeping records of individual progress toward objectives; knowledge 
about diverse models for individualized instruction. 



18. Class Hanaoement t ability to organize classrooms for instructional 
purposes and manage them effectively to meet the needs of students 
(skills include: group alerting, guiding transitions, 
arranging/organizing materials, crisis interventions, creating a 
positive affective climate, and rein-forcing i ndi vi dual s wi th i n a 
group). 



19. Teaching Techniques ; demonstrate proper teaching techniques for group 
and individual instruction (e.g., correction procedures, pronipts, 
modeling, commands, rates of reinforcement); demonstrate flexibility 
for modifying teacliing strategies. 



20. Leoal Issues ; understand legislative background of P.L. 94-142; 
knowledge of state law & Department of Education guidelines on 
mainstreaming; knowledge of due process; knowledge of school 
responsibilities to students with handicaps; knowledge of teacher, 
parent, and student rights. 



21. Behavior Modification ; demonstrate skill in identifying problem 
behaviors, identifying desirable behaviors, identifying effective 
reinforcers, differential reinforcement of desirable behaviors, 
decreasing Incidence of problem behaviors, and measuring changes In 
behaviors . 
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22. Task Analysis Skills ; identify skill areas necessary -for specific 
students; analyze material into concepts or subskills; break down 
skills into measurable subskills; scope and sequence skills to be 
taught; measure progress of skill achievement; consolidate components 
•into total desired behaviors. 



23. Teaching Social Skills : use formal and informal assessments to 

identify student's social strengths and deficits; task analyze social 
skills to be trained; use systematise social skills training curricula 
and programs to increase student's social behavior^ use informal 
teaching strategies to increase student's social behaviors; incorporate 
generalization strategies in social skills programing; monitor child's 
progress in social skills acquisition. . 
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Section lib. Directory o-f Trainers (name, agency represented, address, 
pt)one number) 
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Section 111 - Resource Oroanizations (include contact person, address, and 
phone number) 

1 . Col 1 eges/Un iversi ties 

a. Landorant University Providing Extension Courses in Your Area 

b. Education Department (local college/university) 

c. Special Education Department (local college/university) 

d. Other 

2. Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) Serving Your Area 

3. Regional Resource Center Serving Your Area 
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4. Mndpl Prooratns (name program, contact person, address, phone «) 



5. Other (name oi resource agency, contact person, address, phone fi) 
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Task 3 - Modification of Service Delivery Systems 

In Task 3» program staff must consider elements within the FHS service 
delivery system in reference to those existing in the program presently. 
The administrative planning forms are used to identify and plan any 
modifications which may be required to implement total mainstreaming. The 
FHS model was designed to incorporate the strengths of traditional group and 
individualized teaching methods. Group curricula is defined as a systematic' 
arrangement of time, procedures, materials, and tasks (Findlay, Miller, 
Pegram, Richie, Sanford, & Schmran, 1976). In group curricula the 
arrangement is based on addressing the common characteristics and needs of 
more than one student at a time (Findlay, et al., 1976), and usually 
incorporates skills that are developmentally sequenced and are taught 
through exploration of the environment; however, children with handicaps are 
particularly slow at learning incidently and generalizing any such learning 
to other situations (Stoke^ and Bear, 197/) . In a traditional preschool 
program, individualized instructional objectives are not established 
(O^Connel, 1986). Group curricula traditionally follows a unit or theme 
concept in which the units or themes are planned for a weekly, biweekly or 
monthly time period. Units are usually non-operationalized concepts, such 
as animals, holidays, or transportation. Child progress monitoring, when it 
Occurs, is usually confined to pre-post testing, standardized norm reference 
assessments, and anecdotal recordings. Advantages of group instruction 
include the efficiency of teaching many children at once, and opportunities 
for children to learn in naturally occurring environments. Unfortunately, 
specific child deficits are rarely identified and remediated, and when 
identification does occur, it is usually in the area of behavioral deficits. 
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If developmental delays are significant and skill deficits are suspected or 
identified, the chr^d is usually referred elsewhere for remediation, rather 
than receiving intervention in the regular preschool placement. 

. In contrast, traditional individualized curricula, a common 
characteristic o:f sp<:cial education programs, focuses on the needs of an 
individual child rather than on meeting needs of a group. Interventions are 
developed for a particular child and are implemented in small groups or one 
to one instruction, usually in self-contained segregated classrooms. An 
advantage of traditional individualized curricula is that it can accommodate 
behavioral teaching techniques which have been demonstrated to be effective 
for teaching children who have handicaps (Greer, Anderson, i Odell, 198^). 
These techniques include, but are not limited to: a) assessment, b) lEP 
development, c) one to one instruction, d) frequent progress monitoring of 
child skill acquisition, and e) revision of teaching programs based on child 
progress. Unfortunately, a traditional individualized curriculum may 
actually be self-defeating to the process of integration. The emphasis on 
one to one and small group instruction in the special setting of a self- 
contained class can hinder the student's generalization and transfer of 
skills to settings other than those in which they are trained (Brown, et 
1983). Furthermore, the specificity of traditional instruction and 
discrete trial programming can train a child to respond appropriately to a 
limited number of stimuli with a limited number of responses that often do 
not occur in the natural environment. Traditional individualized 
instruction allows the student to be successful in the segregated special 
education setting. However, when a school setting is restricted to the 
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segregated self-contained classroom such instruction increases the child 
dependency on special education, limits interaction in the community, and 
prohibits social interaction between children with and without handicaps 
(Widerstrom, 1986). 

In order to optimize the acquisition of skills with students in 
integrated settings the strengths of group and individualized curricula have 
been merged by the FMS project. At first appearance it may seem that group 
and individualized curricula are mutually exclusive within a single setting. 
However with careful planning and individualization within group activities 
this merger has been readily accomplished. This merger has been 
accomplished by adopting the concepts of: a) least restrictive instructional 
programming, b) non-obtrusive data collection, and c) the use of least 
restrictive behavioral programming within the format of the FMS Lesson 
Planning Forms. Ti "s merger has also entailed the adoption of a consultant 
model for the delivery of the majority of related service:; to students of 
special needs. Implementing these concepts will be discussed in detail in 
subsequent sections of this manual (specifically, Task 8). 

Least restrictive Instruction refers to the concept of starting all children 
in individualized large group activities based on lEP goals and objectives. 
Only when the child's data demonstrate that the child is not 4naking adequate 
progress within the large group is the child moved to a more intensive level 
of small group instruction. If the child's progress monitoring still 
indicates that skill acquisition is not occurring the student is then moved 
into individualized microsession training. Microsessions refer to short 10 
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to 15 minute sessions designed to utilize traditional discrete trial, 
behavioral special education. Microsessions entail the presentation of 
specific stimuli, specific learner responses, and consequation procedures 
consisting of either correction procedures and/or reinforcement. Incidental 
teaching for our purposes refers to the identification of the time of day in 
which a skill naturally occurs, and using graduated prompting and praising 
or the other teaching techniques for training that skill. For example, 
children are taught to put on and zip coats before going out for free play 
or before going home for the day rather than being trained through direct 
dicScrete trial training in a corner of the classroom at times that are not 
related to going anywhere else. Materials which may be used to train staff 
in the use of effective prompting and praising procedures are included. 

Non^obtrusivw* data collection (Figure 7) refers to the collection of daily 
progress data in natural rather than artificial ways. For children in large 
group instruction this may be as simple as anecdotal recording or daily 
probes. As a child moves into more intensive, or more restrictive 
instruction, the intensity of data collection procedures used increases. 
Thus data collection for children in large and small groups may be based on 
anecdotal or probe recordings. In contrast, children in microsessions are 
in discrete trial formats using both mass and distributed trials. The FMS 
least restrictive instructional and data collection forms were developed ^or 
non-obtrusive data collection. Data collection will be discussed further in 
Task 8, Implementation. 
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behavioral programming being conducted* Restrictive behavior programming 
also includes the review of aversive programming by a Human Rights Committee 
which serves as an advocate for the child. The policy used by FMS is 
available upon request* 

Consultants are also relied upon heavily in the FMS service delivery 
model. In our consultant service delivery model (developed at the 
Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons), consultants such as speech 
and language therapists, behavior therapists, and occupational and/or 
physical therapists are responsible for: 

a) Assessment of a child* s strengths and deficits. 

b) Development of components of the lEP. 

c) Program development. 

d) Training staff in implementation of the programs developed. 

e) Monitoring of both the implementation of the program by the 
trained staff, as well as, monitoring of child progress data for 
use in programming. 

Related services are also provided through direct service delivery when 
related service personnel feel it is a high priority skill for a child, and 
no other children in the classroom need instruction in the same or similar 
skills, or grouping is not effective. 
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Task 3 Materials 



TEACHER GUIPcLINES FOR PROMPTING & PRAISING 
(iJintero, M., Killoran, J., & Striefel, S. 

Least Restrictive Treatment Policy: 
A Five-Level System 
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Teacher Guidelines for Prompting and Praising 
Preparation activitier such as puppet shows and discussions are good 
ways to introduce children to their peers with handicaps. However, they are 
often insufficient for promoting child/child interactions, ^t is necessary 
for the teacher to prompt positive interactions and to provide positive 
feedback to children for engaging in appropriate behaviors. The following 
guidelines should help teacners to identif> those situations in which 
prompting social interactions would be appropriate, and how that prompting 
may be accomplished. 

1. Hho to prompt. Ideally, we would like all children in the regular 
class to interact with the child being mainstreamed. Realistically, 
children vary in their social sk-Illfullness and their willingness to 
interact. When a child is first mainstreamed, prompts to engage in 
social interactions with the child who has the handicaps may be most 
profitably directed tov/ard those children v/ho a) tend to be high 
status, well liked children, b) compliant to teacher requests, and c) 
spontaneously interact with children who are handicapped. 

2. When to prompt. Prompting a nonhandi capped child to initiate a social 
interaction such as playing with a ciiild who has handicaps should occur 
when the child with handicaps is excluded from the activities of others 
in the class. However, a number of points should be kept in mind when 
prompting a child to join in play: 

a. The proposed play or social activity must be one in which it is 
appropriate to involve more than one child. Activities which are 
good for prompting social play include: 

1. Tag, and other outdoor gross-motor games, 

2. Imaginary and fantasy play. 
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3, Play with telephone, 

4, Housekeeping and doll play, and 

5, Block and car play. 

If children do not comply with the prompt, they should be given 
the opportunity to suggest an alternative to the prompted 
activity. Sometimes, children may refuse requests. When this 
occurs the child should be asked to identify another activity in 
wnich the child with handicaps can participate. This is important 
to keep in mind since forcing a child to engage in social behavior 
will probably not result in interactions occurring spontaneously 
and transfering to other settings* 

How to prompt . It is better to state your prompt as a direction 
rather than a request. It may seem more polite to ask rather than 
to tell a child to do something, but requests as questions 
increase the likelihood that they will be refused. The followign 
are examples of ways in which teachers can prompt children to 
engage in social play with the target child, 

a, Johnny, Tommy is playing all by himself. Ask him if he would 
like to play cars with you, 

b, Susie, let's see if you can call Sara and talk to her on the 
telephone. 

c, Joey, go over and ask Jason to play on the slide with you. 
If the child refuses to follow request, model the appropriate 
response. Then rephrase your original request. Physically 
prompting will not increase the likelihood of the behavior 
occurring spontaneously or generalizing outside of the prompted 
setting. 
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4* How to Praise . When children enege in social interactions with 
the child being mainstreamed, regardless of whether or not these 
interactions were prompted by the teacher, positive feedback 
should be provided. However, the teacher must be careful to 
provide this feedback at a time when it will not interrupt the 
interaction which is occurring. It is better to praise children 
for interacting after the interaction or play time is over. The 
teacher must be careful to be very specific regarding behaviors 
which are being praised. The following examples praise children 
for engaging in socially appropriate interactions. 

a. Johnny, I really liked the way that you and Tommy played 
together with the cars! 

b. Susie, you did such a good job of calling Sara on the phone! 

c. Joey, you were such a good friend to ask Jason to play on the ■ 
slide with you! 

Praise which is enthusiastic and descriptive of the desired 
behaviors increases the likelihood of the interaction occurring 
again. 
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Least Be$trictive Treatment Policy: 
A Five-Level System 



Level Treatment Procedure 

1 Changing Antecedent 
Events 
Differential Reinforcement 
Procedures 

Planned Ignoring 



Review / Consent 

Written program 
must be included 
in lEP. No special 
consent required. 



Response Cost 

Nonexclusionary Timeout 
Contigent Observation 



Written program 
must be included 
in lEP. No special 
consent required. 



VSSM/FMS Project 
Utah Stats University 
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Level Treatment Procedure Review / Consent 

3 Positive Practice or Written program 

Restitutional Overcorrection be included 

Without physical guidence in lEP. No special 

consent required. 



4 



Positive Practice or 
Restitutional Overcorrection 
With physical guidence 

Response Cost - Sensory 
Deprivation 

Exclusionary Timeout 



Written program 
must be included 
inlEP. Informed 
consent required 
by parent and 
program director. 



Response Prevention 

Seclusion Timeout 
Restraint with Apparatus 

Application of Discomforting 
Stimuli 

Application of Aversive Stimuli 



Written program 
must be included 
inlEP. Approval 
by Human Rights 
Committee 



VSSM/FMS Project 
Utah Stat0 University 
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Task i| - Parent Preparations The purpose of Task 4, parent preparation, is 
to inform parents, both those of children with handicaps and those of 
children without handicaps, of the purposes and philosophy of integration, 
changes in the present preschool program, to answer questions, and to give 
parents the opportunity to become more involved in their child's program. 
This is accomplished by contacting parents by phone or in person to plan 
meetings, meeting with parents to answer all questions, reviewing lEP's for 
children previously enrolled in sexf' contained programs if needed, and for 
conducting joint or integrated group parent meetings in terms of completing 
paperwork, answering further questions, providing parents with support 
groups and contacts, setting up car pools, and soliciting classroom 
volunteers. The following presents a model which lu^y be used to accomplish 
Task i|. 

The need for parent preparation before mainstreaming is evident by an 
examination of parent concerns. Major among these concerns include: 

1. Knowledge About Hainstreaaaing. The mainstreaming concerns of 
parents of children with and without handicaps often stem from 
lack of knowledge about what is meant by mainstreaming (Edgar & 
Davidson, 1979; Turnbull, Winton, Elacher, & Walkind, 1983). 
Turnbull, et al. (1983) reported that ^2% of the parents of 
children with handicaps in their study had not heard of 
mainstreaming prior to being contacted to be part of a research 
study, while only 33? of the parents of children without handicaps 
had received information on mainstreaming prior to iheir child's 
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participation in a mainstreaming program. Prior to mainstreaming, 
76% of parents of non-handicapped children favored placing 
students w?th mental handicaps in special, rather than regular 
classes. However, with their children's participation as 
classmates in a successful mainstreaming program, parents of 
children without handicaps reportedly became supportive of 
integration. 

2. Quality of Education. Parents of children with handicaps report 
that the teacher may be too busy to provide sufficient time and 
attention to their children (Bloom & Garfunkel, 1981; Mlynek, 
Demerest & Vuoulo? 1983). Similarly, parents of children without 
handicaps express concerns over the quality of education their 
children might receive because a teacher may devote more time to 
meet the more demanding needs of the child with handicaps (Bloom & 
Garfunkel, 1981; Demerest & Vuoulo, 1983; Karnes, 1980; Turnbull & 
Turnbull, 1982). 

3* Support Services. Parents of children with handicaps also report 
concerns that special service programs (motor, language, etc.) for 
their child will be reduced or eliminated by mainstreaming (Bloom 
& Garfunkel, 1981; Demerest & Vuoulo, 1983; Pasanella & Volkmor, 
1981; Schanzer, 1981). 
. 4. Social Isolation. Prior to mainstreaming, parents of children 

with handicaps commonly express concerns that their children will 
be teased by others in the class, or will be ostracized during 
informal class activities (Bloom & Garfunkel, 1981; Demerest & 
Vuoulo, 1983; Mlynek, Hannah & Hamlin, 1982; Schanzer, 1981). 
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5* Grading. The possibility of unfair grading is another reported 
concern of parents of children with handicaps (Mlynek, Hannah & 
Hamlin, 1982). Additionally, increasing numbers of children with 
severe handicaps are being mainstreamed into activities where 
grades are not typically given (e.g., recess or lunch), (Zigmond & 
Sansone, 1981), but in which progress must be documented. 

6. Inappropriate Models. Parents of children without handicaps 

report that their children may learn inappropriate behaviors from 
children who have handicaps (Gresham, 1982; Cansler & Winton, 
1983; Price and Weinberg, 1982). However, observations of 
children in mainstreamed settings indicate that children without 
handicaps either do not imitate less mature behaviors, or if they 
do, they quickly extinguish these imitations when no rewards are 
given for behaving inappropriately (Cansler & Winton, 1983; Price 
& Weinberg, 1982). With exposure to a mainstreaming program, this 
concern of parents diminishes (Price & Weinberg, 1982; Quintero & 
Striefel, 1986). 

Methods for Addressing Parent Concerns About Mainstreaming 

One method for addressing concerns about mainstreaming is through a 
better exchange of information between parents and teachers. An ongoing 
exchange of information between parents and schools may best be established 
through regular contacts such as written notes concerning the child's 
progress; occasional telephone calls to parents; brief photocopied materials 
such as happy faces or symbols indicating good or bad days; and by providing 
more extensive materials such as handbooks, programs or articles on current 
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issues in special education which seem appropriate for parental reading. 
TUrnbull et al. (1983) report that parents prefer printed material as long 
as the material wa.^ relevant, readable, and understandable. A needs 
assessment conducted by the FHS Project confirmed this preference. In 
response to this preference, FMS has developed parent brochures answering 
questions which parents most commonly ask. 

Parent involvement groups are another method for communication between 
the teacher and parents. Group work has the advantage of providing services 
to a number of people at the sajie time, and can be informational, 
educational, or therapeutic. The FMS Project has successfully conducted a 
number of group sessions with parents. 

Diacussion and Recommendations 

The preparation, delineation of responsibilities, and post-placement 
support for parents in the process of mainstreaming is a form of parent 
involvement which has received limited attention. However, as mainstreaming 
becomes more commonplace in public schools, and as parents are expected by 
professionals to assume active roles in their children's educations, the 
need arises for a systematic method of effectively preparing parents to 
participate in the process of mainstreaming. The existing literature on 
parent involvement, and the FMS preliminary attempts to standardize parent 
training programs that involve mainstreaming provide a framework for 
establish a model for parent involvement in mainstreaming. Such a model 
should include: 
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1. A method of assessing parent interests and needs prior to 
mainstreaming so that specific concerns can be addressed. 

2. A variety of options for parent involvement with specific 
activities listed for teachers to use as a guide for sharing with 
parents. 

3* An inservice training program to acquaint teachers with p- rent 
involvement. 

^. Mainstreaming, as an ongoing process, is one in which parents are 
to be prepared and have specific pre- and post-placement 
responsibilities. 

5. Parent communication systems implemented on an ongoing basis. 



The Administrative Planning forms should be used to plan Task ^ 
activities. Written brochures and opinionnaires developed for parent 
preparation activities follow. 
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Task 4 Materials 

Parent Brochures 
Parent Mainstreaai Opinionnaire 
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FACTS 

ABOUT 
MAINSTREAMING 

Answers for Parents 
Children Without Handicaps 



- VSSM 
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What is Hainstreaming? 



Mainstreaming is the process of serving all children, with and without 
handicaps, in the same setting, to the maximum extent possible, A program 
for children with handicaps that is separate from programs for other 
children Is a restrictive environment. Every child has the right co be in 
the least restrictive environment that still meets the child's needs. For 
some children, the least restrictive environment is a self-contained 
program; for others It is not. 

Does this mean that special programs will be dissolved end all children with 
handicaps will return to regular programs? 

No. For a child with handicaps, mainstreaming rnay be limited to short 
periods of ir.legration at play times. The remainder of the time, that child 
may be in a self-contained program. The decision on how much mainstreaming 
a child should have must be based on the child's individual needs. 

Who decides when and how to mainstream a child? 

Every school-age child with handicaps and many preschool children with 
handicaps have a child study team made up of the child's parents, the child 
if appropriate, teachers, principal or agency director, and specialists 
(speech therapists, motor specialists, etc.) This team develops the 
child's goals and objectives and decides* if mainstreaming is appropriate. 
Based upon the child's social, cognitive, self-help, motor, and preacademic 
skills, a decision is made on whether a child would benefit from receiving 
services in a program alongside classmates without handicaps. These 
decisions are made individually for each student with handicaps, and the 
child's progress Is reviewed periodically. 

Won't ray child's education suffer If the teacher has to tjnd a child with 
extra needs? 

A well-planned mainstreaming program actual ly results in more 
individualized attention for all students. A teacher who learns to spot 
"special" needs in one child also learns to spot "special" nesds of other 
children. By grouping children and designing individualized lessons, 
teachers actually can do a better job of meeting the needs ^nd interests of 
all children. This has been confirmed by parents of children with handicaps 
TrTseveral mainstream programs, such as those in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
and Madison, Wisconsin. 

But will my child be safe In the same program as these children? 

The idea that persons who are intellectually handicapped, or retarded, 
are violent and aggressive is an incorrect and unfortunate myth. There are 
persons with handicaps who are aggressive, just as there have always been 
class "bullies"; however, a child who is physically aggressive and is a 
danger to himself or others, should not be mainstreamed until these 
behaviors are under control, 1 
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\ PAREHT HAIKSTREAH OPIHIOHAIRE* 

The following statemants reflect Issues that sometimes arise with mainstreamlng. For each item please circle or check your opinion 
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ITEM 



1. There is not enough time in a regular teacher's day to 
deal appropriately with the needs of students with 
handicaps in a regular classroom, 

2. Once put into a mainstreaming program, students with 
handicaps are often not able to use the special services 
which were available for them before, 

3. Many students without nandicaps tease and make fun of 
the student with handicaps. 

4. Regular teachers and children without handicaps often 
give too much help to students with handicaps and may 
ry^l give them a chance to learn by themselves, 

5. Hainstreamed children with handicaps can not usually use 
the same grading system as used for the children without 
handicaps. 

6. Children with handicaps are not likely to make friends 
with nonhandi capped children in a regular school. 

7. Parents of children without handicaps typically do not 
want children with handicaps being in the same school 
as their children 

8. A regular school does not typically have the necessary 
furniture, bathroom facilities, or adaptive equipment 
for a child with handicaps, ^ 

9. Children without iiandicaps do not get an appropriate 
education and enough attention because the teacher 
will be occupied with the special needs of the child 
with handicaps. 

10. The children without handicaps learn poor behaviors 
from the children with handicaps. 

11. Children with handicaps may be tricked by other children 
Into doing harmful or inappropriate activities. 

^Adapted from Parent Mainstreaming Questionnaire, Functional 
Persons, Utah State University. 



Column 1 

How much do you agree or, disagree 
with this statement? 



Column 2 
Do you feel that this is a 
good reason for not main- 
streaming handicapped 
students? 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



Strongly 
Agree 

Strongly 
Agree 



Agree Disagree 
Agree Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 

Strongly 
Disagree 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Di sagree Di sagree 



Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Di sagree Di sagree 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree ' Agree Disagree Disagree 



Strongl/ Strongly 

Agree : Agree Di sagree Di sagree 

Strongl/ Strongly 

Agree j Agree Disagree Disagree 



Yes 



Yes . 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



No^ 
No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 
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Task 5 - Peer Preparation 

Peer preparation involves general awareness activities as well as child 
specific preparation. These activities may be conducted prior to 
integration when non-handicapped children are recruited from a single source 
but most often occur wi>;hin the integrated classroom itself. General 
awareness activities are usually conducted as simple puppet shows and class 
discussions (See Peer Preparation of Preschoolers in Mainstream Settings in 
Task 5 materials). In contrast child specific preparation involves teaching 
the communication systems of peers who have handicaps, discussing 
inappropriate, self-injurious or aggressive behaviors with the non- 
handicapped peers, and teaching the non-handicapped peers methods for 
dealing with inappropriate behavior and for increasing interaction. The 
purpose of peer preparation is to gain the support of the non-handicapped 
children in the mainstream classroom. Their help is essential to make the 
classroom environment one of acceptance which is necessary for successful 
mainst reaming to occur. 

The four steps in planning general peer preparation activities are: 

1. Deciding on the objectives of your preparation program. We have 
found that there are at least three general areas which should be 
addressed in any preparation program. 

a. Providing information about handicapping conditions. 

b. Modeling accepting attitudes towards persons with handicaps. 

c. Teaching appropriate ways of interacting with children with 
handicaps. 

2. Selecting activities to meet these objectives. 
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3. Evaluating the impact of your activities. 

^. Encouraging others to become involved in preparation. 

Ideally activities should begin before a child with handicaps is 
mainstreamed into the classroom, and should continue as an ongoing process 
through the year. However, most preparation activities take place after 
mainstreaming has begun. The Administrative Planning Forms should be used 
to plan peer preparation activities and timelines, and Task 5 materials 
specifically address the preparation of preschoolers in mainstream settings. 

The classroom teacher usually coordinates the peer preparation program. 
However, all staff should be familiar with ways of prompting positive 
attitudes and behaviors with children in the mainstream classroom since s/he 
will be involved in the process (see Task 3* Teacher Guidelines for 
Prompting and Praising). Preparation activities are also a great way for 
other people to become involved. Parents of both children with and without 
handicaps could be used in this manner. So could other classroom volunteers 
or even older peers. 

The following activities can be conducted for peer preparation: 

1 . Puppet shows are an effective way to introduce information on 
handicapping conditions and to demonstrate appropriate attitudes 
and behaviors toward children who are handicapped. 

2. An individual differences class unit is a method which prssents 
handicapping conditions as another way of being different; I.e., 
we all have our differences which make us all special. 
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3. Group discussions create a format which is useful when questions 
arise and when child-specific information needs explanation. 

4* Children's books, chosen carefully, provide additional information 
on handicapping conditions and demonstrate appropriate behaviors 
for interacting with children who have handicaps. Many excellent 
books are available from libraries and other agencies (A brief 
list is included later in this section). 

5. Roleplaying is an activity which teaches children specifically how 
to interact with a classmate who has handicaps. 

6. Promoting and praising of interactions is an important method to 
increase and maintain social interaction between children with and 
without handicaps. 
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Task 5 Materials 
PEER PREPARATION ACTIVITIES 
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FHS Peer Prep Manual 

1 



Peer Preparation of Preschoolers in 



Mainstream Settings 



Nelke, C, Quintero, M., Killoran, J. 
Allred, J., & Striefel, S. 
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FMS Peer Prep Manual 

2 

Peer Preparation of Preschoolers in 
Mainstream Setting 
Purpose ; The purpose of peer preparation is to gain the support of 
nonhandicapped children in the mainstream classrooms. Their help is 
essential to make the classroom environment one of acceptance which is 
necessary for successful mainstreaming to occur. 
Goals ; The goals of peer preparation are; 

!• To provide general information about handicapping conditions. 

2. To model positive attitudes and behaviors towards children with 
handicaps. 

3. To teach appropriate ways of interacting with children who are 
handicapped. 

When Should Peer Preparation Occur ? 

When a child is transitioning to a new classroom, preparation 
activities should begin before the child with handicaps is mainstreamed into 
the classroom, and should continue as an ongoing process throughout the 
year. Most preparation activities take place after mainstreaming has begun. 
In an integrated classroom, activities should begin as soon as children with 
and without handicaps are placed together in the class. Activities should 
continue as an on-going process throughout the year. 
Who Should Conduct Peer Preparation ? 

Ihe classroom teacher usually coordinates the peer preparation program. 
However, all staff should be familiar with ways of promoting positive 
attitudes and behaviors with children in the mainstream classroom since all 
will be involved in the process. Preparation activities are also a great 
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FMS Peer Prep Manual 

3 

way for other people to become involved. For example, parents of children 
both with and without handicaps, other classroom volunteers, and even older 
peers can be used to enhance peer pr .partion activities and peer 
interaction. 

What Activities Can Be Conductc ^ for Peer Preparation? 

1. Puppet shows are an effective way to introduce information on 
handicapping conditions and to demonstrate appropriate attitudes and 
behaviors towards children who are handicapped. A sample skit 
developed by the FMS Project is included in this manual. 

2. Individual differences class unit is a method which presents 
handicapping conditions as another way of being different; i.e., we all 
have our differences which make us all special. Examples of activities 
that can be part of such a unit are included in this manual. 

3* Group discussions create a format which is useful when questions arise 
and when child-specific information needs explanation. A list of 
specific topics that may be discussed, and points to emphasize for each 
is provided in this manual. 

Children's books , chosen carefully, provide additional information on 
handicapping conditions and demonstrate appropriate behaviors for 
interacting with children who have handicaps. Many excellent books are 
available from li^^raries and other agencies. A brief list of books 
which can help start a resource file is included in this manual. 
5. Roleplaying is an activity which teaches children specifically how to 
interact with a classmate who has handicaps. Brief scenarios for 
learning specific behaviors are provided in this manual. 
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FHV) Peer Prep Manual 

6* Prompting and praising of interactions is an important method to 
increase and maintain social interaction between children with and 
without handicaps. Different kinds of prompts and the methods of using 
them are discussed in this manual. 

How To Develop and Implement a Peer Preparation Program 

There are six steps for developing and implementing a peer preparation 
program. 

1. Decide on the objectives of your preparation program. (For example, 
providing information about handicapping conditions generally, or 
providing information on a particular handicap; modeling accepting 
behaviors towards persons with handicaps, etc.). 

2. Select activities to meet these objectives. 

3. Train people to carry out these activities and practice the 
presentations. 

L Conduct activities on an on-going basis throughout the school year. 

5* Evaluate the impact of your activities. (For example, observe the 
number of social interactions between children with and without 
handicaps, ask children about their reactions to the preparation 
activities, and assess children's attitudes about handicapping 
conditions). 

6. Encourage others to become involved in the preparation program. 
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Instructions for Activity 1 - Puppet Shows 
Ifelke, C, Quintero, M., i Striefel, S. 



Materials Bceded ; A puppet show script, table for the stage, required 
number of joppets, adults to act as puppeteers. 

Time for Idtoinistration ; 

Puppet show skit 10 minutes 

Questions and discussion 10 minutes 
Total: 20 minutes 

Target ^jtOi e nce : At the preschool level, a puppet show presentation is more 
effective iSth a smaller group of children. An audience of less than 20 
provides core opportunities for participation by all children by allowing 
more diseassion and individual questions. With young audiences it is 
helpful ta repeat the puppet show over several consecutive weeks to aid the 
children's understanding of the concepts. 

General Itescription ; Puppet shows are sn excellent method for presenting 
basic introductory concepts about handicapping conditions, as shown in the 
following; script. A variety of scripts can be easily developed for 
different and specific situations such as explaining the concept of 
nainstreaning, demonstrating how to welcome a child with handicaps into the 
classroQfi^ and showing ways to play with a child who has handicaps. 

AnotJtor advantage of the puppet show is its easy administration. Set- 
up simply includes a table as the stace with the puppeteers behind the table 
an the psfipets on the table facing the audience. 

Sample Script; 



About Handicaps: A Puppet rShow 
Developed by the FMS Project for Peer Preparation 
Ages 3-6 Years 

EL Boys and Girls! My name is Melody. It sure is fun being here 
today! I want you to meet my new friena, Mark. 

(Waving) Hi Melody! Hi Boys and Girls! 

Is you can see, Mark looks kind of different. That's because Mark 
has a handicap (stated matter-of-factly). 



M'^ody: 

Mark: 
Melody: 
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Mark: 

Melocy: 

Mark: 

Melody: 
Mark: 

Melody: 
Hark: 
Melody: 
Mark: 

Melody: 
Mark : 

Melody: 

Mark: 
Melody: 
Mark : 

Melody: 
Mark: 

Melody: 



Baving a handicap means that part of my body doesn^t work right . 
(Turn towards audience) Boys and Girls, what is a handicap? 

(With audience) A handicap is when part of the body doesn't work 
right. 

Tne handicap I have makes me look a little different than other 
children. 

is yours the only kind of handicap? 

Ro, there are many kinds of handicaps. Some children who have 
handicaps are not able to see. 

Tou mean they can't see? 

Yes, and some children can't walk. 

You mean they use a wheelchair? 

They might. Some other handicaps make it hard to hear or hard to 
do things fast. 

Does that mean its hard to do things in school? 

It might make school harder, but children who have handicaps can 
still go to school. 

If children who have handicaps go to school, it must mean that 
having a handicap isn't like being sick. 



Having a handicap isn't like being sick at all. 
Really? 

Vhen a person is sick, they catch it, are sick for a while, then 
they get over it. 

Right. 

And when a person has a handicap, usually they are born with it, 
and they always have a handicap. Boys and girls, is a handicap 
like being sick? 

(With audience) No! (alone) Then you can't catch a handicap! 
That's good to know. That means you and I can play! V/ould you 
like to play with me, Mark? 
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Mark: 



Melody: 
Mark: 

Melody: 

Mark: 



Melody: 
Mark: 



I sure would! Children who have handicaps like to play just like 
you do. I like to play with balls and puzzles, and I like to take 
walks and sing and build with blocks. We sure could have a lot of 
fun together* 

He sure could! 

Boys and Girls, can children who have handicaps and children like 
you have fun playing together? 

(With audience) Yes! (alone) Mark, I have been asking you a lot 
of questions about handicaps, is that okay? 

Sure it is, I like helping you learn about handicaps. Melody. 
(Turn to audience.) Boys and Girls, I want you to learn about 
handicaps too! Boys and Girls, if someone can^t walk because of a 
handicap, can you catch that? 

(With audience) No! 

Boys and Girls, if someone is blind and can^t see because of a 
handicap, can you catch that? 



Melody: (With audience) No! 

Mark: If someone can^t talk very well because they have a handicap, can 
you catch that? 

Melody: (With audience) No! 

Hark: Boys and Girls, is it okay to ask someone about their handicap? 

Melody: (With audience) Yes! 

Mark: Can you play with someone who has a handicap? 

Melody: (With audience) Yes! 

Mark: Do children who have handicaps like to play some of the same 
things you do? 

Melody: (With audience) Yes! 

Mark: Can children who have handicaps be your friends? 

Melody: Tes (Alone) Just like Mark and I are friends. 
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Mark: Ite are friends. Melody. (To audience) Boys and Girls, can you 

tbink of any questions about handicaps you would like to ask me? 
CGive children a chance to ask questions) • If you have other 
^estions, ask your teacher! Thanks for learning about handicaps. 
Soys and Girls* 

Melody as* Mark: Bye! Bye! 
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Goal 3 

FMS Peer Prep Manual 
Appendix 4 
Draft 1 
February 4, 1987 



Instructions for Activity Recommended Books 
Materials Needed ; 

An ^propriate book chosen from the following list or at the teacher^s 
discretion* 

Time allowance : 

Story reading time - 10 minutes 

Time alloted for 'discussion, if necessary - 10 minutes 
Total: 20 minutes 

General Description ; 

Books can provide useful information about children who have handicaps. 
Books can be easily implemented within the dally curriculum of the 
classroom^ are typically a high-interest level activity and are 
instructional. Although there are a large number of books available which 
have characters who have handicaps, books must be carefully selected for 
their appropriateness. The following books have been reviewed by project 
staff and accurately present information about handicapping conditions. 

Recommended Books ; 

Brightoan, A. (1976). Like Me . The color photographs in this book 
realistically illustrate children who have mental retardation. The text 
deals with and defines the word retarded, and stresses the similarities 
between all children. 

Fanshawe, E. (1977). Rachel . This book shows a day in the life of a young 
girl who uses a wheelchair. Rachel, though she has a handicap, goes through 
her day just like everyone else. 

Fassler, J. (1975). Howie Helps Himself . The pictures in this book 
naturally depict a boy who uses a wheelchair. The book*s theme is the 
importance of trying hard to do things for yourself. 

Mackt H. (1976). Tracy . This simple book demonstrates how a young girl who 
has cerebral palsy gets around in her wheelchair. 

Nadas, B. (1975). Danny^s Song . The child in this story has an orthopedic 
impairment. The book illustrates tha". children who have handicaps have the 
same feelings that nonhandicapped chilcren feel. Children with handicaps 
can have their feelings hurt, too, but they also can do a lot. 
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Simon, N. (1976) • Why Am I Different? Although this book doesn^t 
specifically deal with children who have handicaps, it is excellent in 
explaining individual differences. The story talks about how children are 
the same and how they are different, and how special our differences are. 
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Task 6 • Child Identification and Recruitment 

Child identification and recruitment is a two part process which 
involves both the identification of students with handicaps for placement in 
integrated classrooms and the recruitment of students without handicaps. 
Identification of students with handicaps follows the traditional agency 
referral process, includes the identification of child deficits and 
strengths through assessment both formal and informal, and concludes with 
the determination of eligibility for acceptance into the program or for 
referral to other agencies programs as appropriate. Child identification of 
students with handicaps is conducted with all students enrolled in the 
program, as well as with new children referrec\ for services. 

The recruitment of students without handicaps is based on the program 
policy which has been determined in Task 1, administrative decision making. 
It includes methods of recruitment such as newspaper ads, radio 
announcements, word-of-mouth and flyers. It incorporates screening non- 
handicapped students for unidentified deficits (i,e,, Brigance), selecting 
students who have been screened for immediate enrollment, and the 
establishment of waiting lists. As non-handicapped children are identified 
as being eligible for the program, parent preparation activities are also 
initiated. Task 6 activities also include the determination of tuition 
costs for children who are not handicapped, whether tuition costs will be 
based on sliding scales or set fees, the investigation of any available 
subsidies for children who are not handicapped, the establishment of fee 
payment schedules, and the development of action plans which will be 
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necessary in cases of non-payment of fees. Task 6 activities are 
accomplished via the Administrative Planning Forms. 
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ISaak 7 - lEP Decisiovh-Making Process: During the lEP decision making 
process it is decided whether or not children will be placed in a totally 
integrated (total reverse mainstreaming) classroom or in a class where 
partial mainstreaming activities are conducted. The lEP decision making 
process incorporates the traditional eligibility criteria of the program, is 
based on the identification of child strengths, deficits, and training needs 
through ongoing assessment, and evaluates the child's ability to follow one 
step commands and whether aggressive and self-injurious behaviors are under 
verbal stimulus control for total mainstreaming placement* .Based on the 
Eligibility Criteria Checklist (Figure 8), decisions are made on whether a 
child is appropriate for placement in the totally mainstreamed class or if 
the children will participate in a partial mainstreaming class* Once the 
placement of a child has been determined the formal lEP is developed by the 
Child Study Team. 



Figure 3 - Eligibility Criteria Checklist 
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The Child Study Team includes parents, the program administrator , 
teacher, and all related service personnel which will be providing or 
planning interventions for the child. Upon the development of goals and 
objectives, the training intensity for each goal and objective (i.e., large 
group, small group, microsessions) is determined. Peer interaction systems 
(whether informal or a systematic buddy system), are also determined during 
this step of the lEP process. For children whose placements have been 
determined to be most appropriate as partial mainstream placements, options 
for partial mainstreaming are determined for each goal which is established 
by using the FM3 Options for Mainstreaming Guidelines (Figure 9). These 
options include mainstreaming into the integrated classroom for social and 
instructional activities, and the use of peer interaction systems (discussed 
in Task 8) such as buddy and/or tutoring programs for both instructional and 
social skill acquisition in the partial reverse mainstreaming class. The 
IE? decision-making process concludes with the identification of the 
rosponsibilitiea of each member of the child's study team, assurances that 
the lEP is in compliance with all lEP guidelines, and establishment of dates 
for the initiation of services. The lEP Decision-Making Flow Chart (Figures 
10-13) is used in Task 7. 
Figure 9 - Options for Mainatreaaing 

^Opttens % Main sti^ 

Option 1 : Reverse Mainstreaming 
Option 2: Low Detnand Activities 
Option 3: Intennedlate Deniand Activities 
Option 4: High Demand Activities 
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Flowchart forConduct of lEP Meeting 
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VSSM Project 
Utah State University 
1987 
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Figure 11 
Flowchart 2 
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Figure 12 
Flowchart 3 
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Figure 13 
Flowchart 4 
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TASK 7 MATERIALS 



Options for Mainstreaming 
Guidelines for Selecting Options 
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Eligibility Criteria Ciiecklist 



The following criteria should bo evaluated when considering whether a child 
should be placed In a total vs. partial mainstream placement. For any item 
which a child does not meet the criteria, tin child study team must decide 
whether or not the lack of said criteria is sufficient to preclude a total 
mainstream placement. Criteria 3 through 6 are those which have been 
identified as most critical to be demonstrated by a child for total mainstream 
placement. 



Criteria 



1 . Child is three years of age 

2. Child meets stale/agency eligibility criteria; 

a. Assessment 

b. Funding 

3. Parents provide informed consent for mainstreaming 

4. Child follows one step commands (i.e., points, touches) 

5. Child is under verbal stimulus control for disruptive behavior 

6. Child is under veriDal p-imulas control for aggressive and/or 
self abusive behaviors 

7. Child attends to task for ten minutes in large grcitp instmction 



YES 



NO 
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QpjtjOhs for Mainstreaitiing 

Option 1 : Reverse Mainstreaming 
Option 2: Low Demand Activities 
Option 3: Intermediate Demand Activities 
Option 4: Higli Demand Activities 



FMSA/SSM Projects 
Utah State University 



o 
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Striefel, S., Quintero, M., Allred, J., & Killoran, J. 

Opti on One: Reverse Mainstreaming Within Special Education 
Class 

- Is target child responsive to others (e.g. smiles, eye 
contact, verbal, etc.?) 

- Is target child under behavioral control 
(no aggression, self-stimulatory behavior, 
inappropriate touching, etc.?) 

- Can buddies / tutors be avaiable on a regular basis? 



Option Two: Low Structure Activities (e.g., hall transitions, 
bus, lunch) 

-Does target child exhibit unacceptable behaviors for 
Level Two setting (e.g., unappetizing eating habits, 
aggression, running away?) 

-Does target child have medical / physical limitations 
that preclude Level Two mainstreaming (e.g. fragile 
bone structure?) 

- Is target child under adult verbal / gestural control? 



VSSM/FMS Project 
H-^n State University 
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Option Three: Intermediate Stmcture Activities (e.g, music 

show-and-tell) 

-Can target child exhibit task-related behavior during 
the activity (although child may not be as skilled as 
nonhandicapped peer}? 

-Can target child remain nondismptive for the 
required time (occasional verbal prompts may 
be neccessary)? 



Option Four: High Structure Activities (e.g., Academics) 

-Does target child perform within the range 
of skills demonstrated by same-age peers, 
on specific academic areas (e.g., math, 
spelling, or reading, etc.)? 

-Can peer tutor/buddy be assigned to assist 
child if needed? 

-Is target child sufficientiy skilled in group 
attending to be nondlsruptive during 
independent and group work, and at 
transition times? 
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VSSM/FMS 
Utah State University 
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Striefel, S-, Quintero, M. , Allred, J., s Killorar., J. 



Question One: What option of mainstreaming 

is appropriate for the student? 

Question Two: If the student is not deemed 

appropriate for f uil-time 
mainstreaming in a regular 
classroom, what must be 
done to place the student at 
the next least restrictive level? 

Question Three: What is the purpose underlying 

each activity? 

Question Four: Whiat preparation is needed for 

integration at the option(s) 
identified? 



VSSM Project 
Utah State University 
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Task 8 - lGq)leBentation: The purpose of Task 8 is to implement the 
interventions which have been identified as appropriate for meeting each 
child's needs. There are five phases in Task 8. These phases are: 

1. Planning 

2. Functional Grouping of Students 

3. Scheduling 

^. Developing Peer Interaction Tystems 
5. Implementation 

Phase One; Plannin g 

The first phase in the implementation task is the selection of a core 
curriculum and development of weekly lesson plans by the child study team 
based on this curriculum. 

Select or develop a core cu'^riculum ^ This curriculum shou:.d be based 
on an age-appropriate sequence of developmental goals and be based on weekly 
themes. Many excellent program ideas are available commercially, and 
modifications to meet specific needs can be adapted for specific children. 

Weekly lesson plans ^ Weekly lesson plans are based on the?e theme 
concepts. Weekly lesson plans are individualized by the child's study team 
in one of two ways. For children who are nonhandicapped it is indivi- 
dualized according to the curriculum based assessment which has been 
conducted on that child. For children with handicaps the weekly lesson 
plans :5re individualized to provide training and intervention in the lEP 
goals and objectives which have been established for that particular child. 
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The FMS Lesson Planning Forms are comprised of three components; the 
Vfeekly Lesson Summary, Individualization Summary, and the Small Group 
Language Motor Activity Sheet (examples and blank forms are included herein. 

Wee kly Leason Suaaary (Figure 14) is used to plan weekly theme 
activities for; a) opening circle and "table" activities, b) small group 
language activities, and c) learning centers. Learning centers incorporate 
instruction in social skil.ls, daily living skills, fine and gross motor 
skills, and cognitive skills as well as additional language intervention, 
learning centers use large and small group individualized instruction. 
(Igure 14 - The tfeekly Lesson Sussaary 
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^® Individualization Suaaary (Figure 15) allow:? the child study team 
tp prioritize lEP objectives as maintenance, current, or generalization 
objectives; identify data collection methods and number of trials data will 
be collected;' and identify any curricula modification and materials needed 
for each child in the class. 
Figure 15 - Individualization Summary 

InJIvlduallzatton Summary 
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Saall Grcup Language and Motor Activity Sheets (Figure 16 a & b) 
may be used by consultants to provide suggestions to classroom staff for 
incidental training throughout the day. 
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Figure 16ai 
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Figure 16b 



CuggestGd Goals for Small Group 
Motor Actlvltlos 
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The lesson planning forms (included in Task 8 materials with data 
sheets) are completed by the classroom team weekly, for implementation the 
i^ollowing week. The planning process intails approximately one and a half 
hours per week and should be planned into, rather than added to, staff 
workloads^ By maintaining a master file of lesson plans, planning 
activities are enhanced • 
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Riaae Two; ' Functional Grouping of Students for Effective Instruction 

The FMS model uses various groupings for training students who have 
handicaps within the integrated classroom described previously. Learning 
takes place in both large and small groups. General concepts and classwork 
organizational arid social activities are usually presented in large groups. 
Small groups are used to facilitate specific skill development and 
acquisition. If a child does not progress adequately in a particular skill 
area in group instruction, the child is moved to one-to-one instruction in 
that one skill area, while remaining mainstreamed in other skill areas where 
progress is occurring. Basically four instructional groupings are used: 

1. Large Group Instruction 

2. Small Group Instruction 

3. Microsessions 

^. Incidental Teaching 

Large group int;tn:gtion . In large group instruction, all children work 
cn similar activities using similar materials and methods within the group. 
Examples include opening circle when calendar, names, and other general 
concepts are taught. Children with handicaps may be taught incidentally and 
through direct instruction. However, instruction for children who have 
handicaps is individualized as needed within the large group. Data are 
collected through unobtrusive tests and probes, usually on a weekly basis. 
Large group instruction is usually used for opening circle, sharing, social 
time, snack and grojs motor development. 
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Sjcidentaljeachin^ Incidental teaching refers to th. teaching of 

Aills to the child durine the Hm(a<» r^f^ t-v.^ 

uring the times of the day when that skill naturally 

occurs. Since incidental teaching utilizes materials naturally occurring in 
the environment, and as much as possible relies upon naturally occurring 
reinforcement, it has been found highly successful to t.^ach various skills 
to preschool children. Incidental teaching the prompting and praising 

techniques presented earlier. 

Developing Effeatlye Groups 

Ihe following fi.. guidelines ha-e been used successfully by the 
classrooms implementing the FHS model to develop effective functional 
grouping in integrated preschools. 

1. Assess All Children 

2. Review/Establish lEPs 

3. Survey Skills of Non-handicapped Students 
Plan Integrated Groups 

5. Structure Hicrosessions 

A33e3, all Children . Children with handicaps usually have been 
assessed on developmental or psycho-educational batteries. If a child has 
not been assessed, it is recommended t. at o criterion-referenced test, such 
as the Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Early Development (Brigance, 1978) 
be used as a general skills assessment. Children without handicaps should 
be Similarly assessed, particularly in programs in which the nonhandicapped 
students are widely diverse in ages and skill levels. This assessment 
information is then used for lEP development and program planning. 
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with children who are learning to identify letters, and on that child's turn 
he or she can be taught matching instead of letter recognition. Groups are 



the students who have been surveyed and grouped in Step 3. 

Structure alcrosesgions (one^to**one) . Objectives marked "0" must be 
addressed by individual trainers working with individual children. These 
sessions, which are usually no longer than 10 minutes in length, should be 
planned for times when the target child is Jiot scheduled to participate in a 
large or small group activity in which other priority objectives are being 
addressed. Aides, volunteers, tutors, and/or parents will need to be 
trained by the teacher or another specialist (consultant), to conuuct these 
sessions and collect data. Additionally, these sessions must be monitored 
at least once per week by a qualified professional. The FMS model utilizes 
a consultant-based system to provide related services to children who have 
handicaps (Striefel & Cadez, 1983). In this consultant mooel, the therapist 
(i.e., speech & language pathologist, physical therapist, ocoupational 
therapist) assesses the child who has been referred, develops goals and 
objectives for that child, provides the teacher with written programs and 
activities to remediate the deficits, trains a teacher or paraprofessional 
to implement that activity or program, and monitors the child's progress 
periodically throughout training. Microsessions are developed on program 
format sheets (included) and must include: a) specific stimuli, b) 
specified child response, and c) reinforcement and correction procedures and 
daily progress monitoring. 



planned by grouping students wh'^^'e lEl goals and objectives are similar with 
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Riase Three: Scheduling 

The third phase in implementation is the scheduling of interventions by 
the child study team. This includes who will be the implementor, and 
whether the intervention will be provided through a consultant model or 
through a direct service model. The frequency or how often interventions 
will be provided, as well as the intensity at which that intervention will 
be conducted are also planned on the Lesson Planning Forms. 

Organizing the daily schedule . After identifying the general groups 
that are needed in order to address children's needs, the day's schedule 
should be planned to accommodate various le3rning centers. The FMS model 
includes at least two periods each day where 2 to 3 learning centers (small 
groups) are planned. Children rotate from one group to another at 15-minute 
intervals. Fifteen minutes was selected because that is often the optimum 
attention span for young children. The groups typically address different 
skills (e.g., one may be cognitive matching skills, another may be o fine 
motor art activity, and another may be role-playing social skills). 
Teachers report that the variety of groups allows them to address many 
different skill areas every day. Also, the make-up of the groups can be 
recombined for different activities. Scheduling is accomplished via the 
Lesson Planning Forms. 

Phase Four; Peer Interaction Systems 

A major premise for mainstreaming children who are handicapped into the 
regular school environment is to prepare them as much as possible for 
independent functioning; presently, as well as in the future (Striefel, 
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Killoran, & Quintero, 1984) • Mainstreaming is an ongoing process that 
*ould prepare children, with and without handicaps, to interact to the 
maximuw extent possible in normal settings. Mainstreaming should be the 
preparation phase for later transitioning from the school into the community 
for independent living and/or competitive employment (Adama, Striefel, 
Frede, Quintero, & Killoran, 1985). Since successful functioning in school 
and the community rely heavily on social interaction skills, mainstreaming 
mst promote positive interactions between children. These interactions 
must be planned and systematic since spontaneoMS interrctions that do occur 
between children who have handicaps and those that don't are generally 
infrequent and negative in nature (Gresham, 1981), and may actually foster 
negative attitudes towards individuals with moderate and severe handicaps 
(Mvott, Striefel, & Quintero^ 1986). Unfortunately, most mainstreaming 
efforts have fallen short in using planned systematic decision making during 
the mainstreaming process to enforce interaction (Taylor, 1982). 

Peer interaction systems are promising methods for enhancing positive 
interactions since chiluren with handicaps often have difficulty developing 
social relations with peers (Walker, 19?3). With systematic planning and 
implementation, a peer interaction system may foster positive attitudes and 
develop friendships, increase academic skills in both students, and reduce 
the demands upon the teacher to provide one-to-one instruction (Striefel & 
Killoran, 1984a; 1984b). 

The FMS project has relied on the use of two differing peer interaction 
systems in its model: buddies and tutors. Buddies refer to children who 
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are helpers and assist their peers who are handicapped. In contrast, tutors 
are used as instructional agents. We have found that buddies rather than 
tutors, are most often used in the preschool setting. 

Peer tutoring . Simply stated, peer tutoring is the provision of 
Instruction by a fellow student. To be effective, peer tutoring systems 
should: (1) be cost effective, ultimately saving time for the teacher and 
allowing the teacher to spend more time v'th individual or smaller groups of 
children, (2) increase the skills of both the tutor and the learner, and (3) 
enhance the social interactions of students. The FMS pe3r tutoring system 
is included in this section* s materials and provides specific instructions 
for implementing a peer tutor system. 

In this program, peer tutors assume the role of teacher or supervisor. 
The tutor* s role is structured with specific skills being taught to the 
tutor in a directed manner. The system is designed to introduce effective 
strategies for designing and implementing a systematic peer tutoring system. 
The procedures are particularly suitable for use in mainstreaming activities 
and to increase social interaction between students. Whereas, most peer 
tutoring systems address training students with mild and moderate handicaps 
in academic skills such as reading or math, this is a generic system which 
may be used to tutor 5^.udents with severe and multiple handicaps in a 
variety of 5elf-help and basic skills. 

Peer buddies , A buddy is a child who accompanies and/or guides another 
child (called a coippanion in this program), in nonacademic and unstructured 
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activities. A buddy is an equal and a friend, but if a potentially harmful 
situation arises or if the companion assigned to the buddy engages in 
inappropriate behavior, a buddy must be able to exert authority or control 
of the situation, or access a readily available adult. Buddies can be used 
for any activity at any time if needed , when the product of that activity is 
not being used to evaluate a student *s academic performance. Examples of 
possible activities to use buddies could include: 
Lunch Recess 

Assembly Putting on coats and shoes 

Going to class, bus, etc. Library time 
Group art Field trips 

Music 

The decision to use buddies must be dictated by the need to do so. 
Merely having a child with handicaps integrated does not necessitate 
buddies. Also, the use of buddies does not eliminate the need for careful 
preparation for mainstreaming. Basically, buddies are used to increase the 
rumber and level of social interactions between handicapped and 
mnhandicapped children . Specific guildelines for implementing a buddy 
system appear in the materials that follow. 

Phase Five; Implementating Intervention 

The final phase under Task 8, Implementation, is the actual initiation 
of interventions. This refers to the implementation of instructional and 
social interventions, the recording of daily and weekly progress monitoring 
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data, and decisions to reprogram based on mastery of identified goals and 
objectives or lack of progress in existing programs. 
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Task 8 Materials 



Lesson Planning Forms 
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Task 8 Materials 
Program Format Sheets 
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Task 8 Materials 
Peer Interaction Systems 
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GUIDELINES FOR A SUCCESSFUL BUDDY SYSTEM 
Introduction 

A b-Jddy is a child who accompanies and/or guides another child (called 
a companion In this program), in nonacademic and unstructured activities. A 
buddy is an equal and a friend, but if a potentially harmful situation 
arises or if the companion assigned to the buddy engages in inappropriate 
behavior, a buddy r.iust be able to exert authority or control of the 
situation, or access a readily available adult. Buddies can be used for any 
activity at any time if needed , when the product of that activity is not 
being used to evaluate a student's academic performance. Examples of 
possible activities to use buddies could include: 
Lunch Recess 

Assembly Putting on coats and shoes 

Going co class, bus, etc. Library time 
Group art Field trips 

Music 

Why Use Buddies? 

The decision to use buddies must be dictated by the need to do so. 
Merely having a handicapped child mainstreamed into a regular classroom does 
not necessitate buddies. Also, the use of buddies does not eliminate the 
neea for careful preparation for mainstreaming. Basically, buddies are used 
to increase the number and level of social interactions betv^een hanaicappea 
and non-handicapoea children. 
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Guidelines for a Successful Buddy System 

3 

Establishing A Buddy System 
Step One ; Identify a Companion 

The first step in establishing a buddy program is to identify children 
with handicaps who could benefit from having an assigned buddy, and. to write 
the specific purpose why each child is being paired with a buddy. The 
purpose should ntate tno skiil(s) that the companion is xo learn or practice 
(e.g., Mary will initiate at least 2 positive interactions daily with the 
buddy). The purpose should not address only placement (e.g., Mary will be 
given opportunities to interact with normal peers) or address vague, 
unmeasurable behavior (e.g., Mary will improve social interaction skills). 

Theoretically, all children with handicaps could benefit from a buddy 
system. However, some children may exhibit behaviors which must first be 
controlled before a buddy can be used. These behaviors include: 

Aggression (physical or verbal) 

MoncoRipl lance 

Running away 

Tantrums 

Inappropriate touching (of self or others) 
Step Two ; Identify a Pool of Buddies 

The second step in establishing a buddy system is the identification of 
a pool of potential buddies. This pool may be another class, a youth group, 
or any group interested in working with chilaren with handicaps. 

Children in any prospective pool of buddies will react to the activity 
in response to the demonstrated beahaviors of adult leaders in the group 
(e.g., teacher or group leader). Consequently, the adult leader must first 
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demonstrate support of the buddy system activity and exhibit a positive 
attitude toward students with handicaps. 
Step Three : Prepare Potential Buddies 

The third step in establishing a buddy system is the preparation of the 
pool of buddies. This preparation is best done through handicap awareness 
activities such as puppetry, role-playing and discussions. 

Introducing the buddy concept to a class should begin with an 
explanation of why the children are going to be assigned such an important 
task. 

A puppet show can do used to educate the class about handicapped 
children in a fun and non-threatening manner that they can understand. This 
same puppet show can explain and introduce the general use of buddies to the 
class by: (a) explaining that a buddy accompanies a handicapped child 
during recess, lunch, in the hall, or whenever the teacher might need some 
extra hands to help the child if he/she needs the help, (b) being a buddy 
means being a good, helpful friend to the child with handicaps and the 
teacher really likes and appreciates buddies who are good friends and 
helpers; and (c) stickers, specific praise, or special privileges are earned 
by being good buddies. Puppet show scripts are available through the FMS 
project. 

Step Four : Assign Specific Buddies 

After preparing the group, individual buddies should be identifiea. 
The follovn'ng points should be kept.j'n mind when buddies are selected. 
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Solicit Volunteers . V/hlle any child could potentially be a buddy, 
those who want to be a buddy are likely to try harder to do a good 
job. Volunteers should be solicited* No child should be coerced 
Into being a buddy. 

Observe for Children Who Are Positive Toward Peers with Handicaps . 
Children who demonstrate an Interest In children with handicaps by 
asking questions about them, or attempting to Interact with them, 
are likely to be good buddy candidates. 

Select Outgoing, Verbal Buddies . A child who Is verbal and 
outgoing Is a good candidate for Increasing the success of Initial 
buddy pairings. Shy, quiet children have been successfully used 
as buddies to children with handicaps resulting In significant 
positive changes In the shy child. However the Initial selectlc, 
of a child who Is not viewed by peers as a "leader" can create a 
stigma for buddy programs, by presenting the program as an 
activity for children with difficulties. 
Use Children Who Have Relatives or Friends With Handicaps . 
Relatives of a child with handicaps make excellent candidates for 
being buddies due to their experience with unconditional 
acceptance and recognition of the abilities of a child vnth 
handicaps. However, It Is Important to v/atch for the "burnout" 
from existing responsibility In the home or school. If this Is 
noted, the child being conslderea as a buddy should not be 
expected to bear the added responsibility of being assigned to a 
child with h anal caps. 
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Check for Dependability and Good Attendance . Any potential buddy 
must be reliable in completing assigned tasks and must have 
regular attendance. 

Select Buddies Who Exhibit the Behavior That the Child With 
Hanaicaps is to Learn . A potential buddy must also possess at 
least age-level play skills, and display age-appropriate levels of 
- social interaction with peers. 
7* Observe the Buddy's Ability to Command Attention and to Guide 

Peers. Some potential buddies might be more natural ana patient in 
demonstrating some tasks or in commanding attention as a result of 
previous experiences with sibling caretaking duties or other 
natural background. Although the presence or absence of this 
skill may not be a limiting factor in the selection of buddies, a 
child who demonstrates leadership skills would be easier to use as 
a buddy. 

8- Check for Sex Preferences . If a child has a preference for a 
buddy or companion of the same sex, these preferences should be 
noted. Although research literature varies on the impact of 
buddies of same and opposite sex, it may prevent discomfort if a 
child's preference is met. If no preference exists, a buddy for 
the situation shoula be assignee based upon the goal of the buday 
activity (e.g., assisting to and from the bathroom versus helping 
during art activities). . 

Step Five : Train Specific Buddies 

Inaividual budaies must be trained in specific skills (drawing and 

maintaining a child's attention, using special communication techniques. 
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etcj. Additionally, the buddy must know information specific to the 
companion. This training may sound extensive, but in reality it can be 
effectively introduced in 10 minutes, then shaped during actual 
buddy/companion interactions. 

Certain specific information is needed by all buddy candidates. 
Buddies need to know the following about their companion with handicaps: 

1. The name of their companion. 

2. The handicapping condition and a brief background of why the chila 
is handicapped. (For example, "Don has Down Syndrome, which is a 
condition he v/as born witiu") 

3. Av/areness that the handicap is not contagious. 

4. How to communicate with the companion (e.g., manual signs) • 
5* The companion's likes and dislikes. 

6. Any unusual behavior the companion exhibits, and how to handle it* 

7. Specific ways of interacting with the companion. (Role playing 
can be a big help.) For example: a) how to initiate and maintain 
interactions with children who are often unresponsive, or limited 
in their social interaction skills. Eye contact, voice inflection 
techniques, and physical prompting may need to be practiced, 
depending upon the buddy's skills and age; b) how to give praise 
and reinforcement for appropriate behavior and noncritical 
feedback and correction for inappropriate behaviors. Initially, 
adults will need to intervene and prompt these behaviors with 
statements such as, "John (buddy), let Mike know what a neat tov/er 
he's building with those blocks"; and c) what to do if a situation 
arises in which a buddy is not sure of what to do. Under these 
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circumstances, the buddy should always ask for help from the 
teacher or another available adult. Clearly, buddies should 
always operate In a supervised environment. 
8. When a companion refuses the buddy's advances or behaves 

Inappropriately (tantrum, etcj. It (a) does not necessarily mean 
that the companion dislikes the buddy; rather. It Is likely that 
the conipanlon does not know how to play (paint, run, etc.) 
correctly. A buday must know what to do when rejected (e.g., 
persist, seek an adult, etc.). 
Keeping this In mind. It Is Important to acknowledge that some children 
with handicaps lack skills to reinforce a buddy for his/her efforts; 
therefore, external, specific and potent relnforcers might be needed, such 
as stickers, specific praise, or p'-lvlleges. These Items can help to make 
being a buday a desirable activity for the buddy and other class members who 
may be future buddies. 

Step Six : Implement and Evaluate the Buday System 

Direct observation, prompts and praises to the buddy and the companion, 
and Chile feedback are used to make decisions abouu child progress and 
satisfaction. 

Eventually, a buday program can be faded out; however, such a decision 
must be based upon information gathered through observation and direct child 
feedback. 

The best way to evaluate the effectiveness of a buddy system is to see 
if it is meeting the purposes it was designed to meet. The purpose(s) 
outlined for each handicappec child should be reviev^ed periodically to 
document changes in behavior. These changes may include an increase in the 
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number of positive interactions and a decrease in the number of negative 
interactions Also, one may examine if the handicapped child has aeveloped 
more contact? with peers outside of school. This can be measured through 
parent and chila feedback, A direct social interaction observation system 
has been developed by the FMS project. Other excellent systems are 
available whicn can guiae in collecting information about child interaction. 
Additionally, the reactions of buddies can be recorded daily by asking if 
they had an "easy, so-so, or hard day" at the end of the session, and 
recording this information as well as the supervising adult's rating of the 
day's interaction. A method and evaluations is available through the VSSM 
project. 

When a child with handicaps is initially assigned a buddy, the entire 
class may be somewhat overzealous and provide too much attention to the 
handicapped child. The system may appear to be confusing and unsuccessful, 
when, in fact, the children are attempting to be good buddies by bombarding 
the target child with help ana attention. The child with handicaps may try 
to relieve this attention through aggression or running away from peers. At 
this point, the teacher may need to instruct all of the children to treat 
the companion a little more like they treat any other friend and not help 
the child unless it is neeaed. Additionally, rotating budaies once a week 
or even daily, may lessen buddy "burnout" and also lessen the disruption of 
natural friendships and foster more friendships between the various buddies 
and the assigned child. The eventual goal of the program is to fade out the 
use of assigned buddies as the handicapped child is assimilated more and 
more into just being another member of the class. 
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How and When Should Buddy Systems Be Faded Out? 

This process will be gradual. At some point, the use of dally assigned 
buddies may. not be needed. One way to test the existing neea for buddies is 
for the teacher to announce that buddies are not specifically being assigned 
for the day. The adults should observe the result of the withdrawal of 
specifically assigned buddies. If social interactions and play behaviors 
continue smoothly, the point has been reached where specific buddies can be 
faded out. If behavior problems result, buddies are still needed and can 
not be faded out yet. 

Assuming the positive outcomes emerge, buddies can be assigned every 
other day, or be discontinued altogether. Careful behavioral observations 
will need to be conducted to ensure that desirable behavior levels are 
maintained as the buddies are gradually eliminated. A specific timetable to 
use in fading out buddies would be difficult to determine in advance. Each 
situation is unique and the fading will have to proceed as the situation 
al lows. 
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PEEP TUTORING 

This -system is desic^ned to introduce effective strategies for 
designing and implementing a systematic peer tutoring system. The 
procedures described are particularly suitable for use in 
mainstreaming activities and to increase social interaction between 
students. Whereas, most peer tutoring systems address training 
students with mild and moderate handicaps in academic skills such 
as reading or math, this is a generic system which may be used to 
tutor students with severe and multiple handicaps in a variety of 
self-help and basic skills. 
Re 'cionale 

A major premise for mainstreaming children who are handicapped 
into the regular school environment is to prepare them as much as 
possible for independent functioning; presently, as well as in the 
future (Striefel, Killoran, & Quintero, 1984). Mainstreaming is an 
ongoing process that should prepare children, with and without 
handicaps, to interact to the maximum extent possible in normal 
settings. Mainstreaming should be the preparation phase for later 
transitioning from the school into the community for independent 
living and/or competitive employment (Adams, Striefel, Frede, 
Quintero, & Killoran, 1985). Since successful functioning in 
school and the community rely heavily on social interaction skills, 
mainstreaming must promote positive interactions between children. 
These interactions must be planned and systematic since spontaneous 
interactions that do occur between children who have handicaps and 
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those that don't are generally infrequent and negative in nature 
(Gresham, 1981), and may actually foster negative attitudes towards 
individuals with moderate and severe handicaps (Mott, Striefel, & 
Quintero, 1986) • Unfortunately, most mainstreaming efforts have 
fallen short in using planned systematic decision making during the 
mainstreaming process to enforce interaction (Taylor, 1982)^ 

Peer tutoring systems are promising methods for enhancing 
positive interactions since children v/ith handicaps often have 
difficulty developing social relations with peers (Walker, 1983), 
With systematic planning and implementation, a peer tutoring system 
may foster positive attitudes and develop friendships, increase 
academic skills in both students, and reduce the demands upon the 
teacher to provide one-to-one instruction (Striefel & Killoran, 
1984a; 1984b). 
Peer Tutoring Defined 

Simply stated, peer tutoring is the provision of instruction 
by a fellow student. To be effective, peer tutoring systems should 
be: (1) cost effective; ultimately saving time for the teacher and 
allowing the teacher to spend more time with individual or smaller 
groups of children; (2) should increase the skills of both the 
tutor and the learner and (3) should enhance the social 
interactions of students, 

in this program, peer tutors assume the role of teacher or 
supervisor. The tutor's role is structured with specific skills 
being taught to the tutor in a directed manner. Tutors are 
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usually non-hand1 capped students although recent investigations 
using students with handic^^ps as tutors indicate that they can also 
be effective (Scruggs, Mastropieri, & Richter, 1984). 

Tutors can volunteer, or they can be selected by the teacher. 
They can be of the same sex and age as the tutee, or can vary in 
sex or age from the student to be tutored (Scruggs, et al, 1984; 
Krouse, Gerber & Kauffman, 1981). 
Target Audience 

This tutoring system is intended for use by a variety of 
professionals including regular and special educators who are 
involved in the process of mainstreaming children who have 
handicaps into less restrictive settings. It is designed to be 
used to train tutors to teach and interact with children having 
mild to severe handicaps. 
Location 

The location where the tutoring will take place does not seem 
to be a critical factor in the success of the program. However, 
some issues should be kept in mind when determining the location. 
Peer tutors need supervision, especially when tutoring sessions 
first begin. If the regular classroom or special education 
teachers cannot provide the supervision needed, then either a paid 
aide or trained volunteer should be present for the first few 
sessions. One potential setting is in the special education 
classroom. An advantage of bringing tutors to the special 
education classroom is that it relieves the regular classroom 
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teacher of students, and since the classroom Is relieved, an 
exchange can take place to allow another child who is handicapped 
to be malnstreamed during this time. One disadvantage of 
conducting peer tutoring in a self-contained setting is that the 
child who is handicapped does not have the opportunity to interact 
with non-handicapped peers other than the tutor, nor to observe and 
perhaps learn from the behaviors of children in a regular 
classroom. In addition, the children in the regular classroom do 
not have the opportunity to learn to interact with the child who 
has handicaps. Ideally, peer tutoring should be conducted within 
the regular class since the re^^ular class represents most 
children's least restrictive environment. Kowever, a systematic 
process of transfering training from the self-contained setting to 
the regular classroom will be needed for more severely involved 
students. 

Peer-Tutoring Training Checklist 

The key element In the training paradigm is the Peer Tutor 
T raining Checklist . This checklist outlines basic steps to 
transfer the Implementation of a program from the trainer (teacher) 
to the tutor and allows for long-term supervision and monitoring of 
the tutoring. As a task is completed, or the tutor masters the 
behaviors under each step of the checklist^ the trainer enters the 
date and progresses to the next training step. The checklist is 
•presented In Figures 1 & 2. 
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Insert Figures 1 & 2 Here 



Rate of Transfer , The rate at which the tutor will 
demonstrate the behaviors operational ized under each step of the 
checklist will be dependent upon several factors including the 
severity of the handicap of the learner, the skill being trained, 
and the skills of the tutor. As such, the number of sessions to be 
conducted for each step cannot be predetermined. The tutor should 
be trained on each step until he/she demonstrates each of its' 
operational! zed behaviors. At that time, the tutor progresses to 
the next step in the training pardigm. It is important to be 
patient during the initial training of a tutor since success will 
enhance the skills and enthusiasm of the tutors. In contrast, 
rushing through the initial program transfer may result in failure 
and frustration for all involved. Approximately, three, thirty 
minute training sessions have been found sufficient for tutors 
seven years of age or older. Four to five sessions are recommended 
for children under six. 

Handshaping . A handshaping procedure is used to train the 
tutor. This handshaping procedure, as well as the checklist, is an 
adaptation of the Microsession Training and Transfer Procedure 
(Stowitschek & Killoran, 1983) which contains teaching" techniques 
demonstrated as effective in mainstream classes (Rule, Killoran, 
Stowitschek, Innocenti, Striefel & Boswell, 1985; Larivee, 1982). 
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Handshaping consists of: (a) demonstrating the program to the 
tutor, (b) graduated transfer of the program to the tutor using 
demonstration, shaping, and feedback, and (c) systematically faded 
supe^^vision by the trainer. These procedures are sequentially 
applied within each of the four checklist steps the tutor is 
trained in. The training should be done with the child who is to 
be tutored rather than in a role play setting. In handshaping, the 
trainer: 

1. Demonstrates the program to the tutor, emphasizing the 
steps being trained during that specific session. 

2. Asks the tutor to explain the step being trained and 
answers all questions. 

3. Again demonstrates the program and then has the tutor 
implement the step with the tutee. 

4. If the tutor makes an error, the trainer physically 
guides the tutor to correct the error, concentrating on 
the step being trained and refining previous steps as 
needed, v/hile providing descriptive feedback and praise. 

5. Initials the peer tutoring checklist beside each of the 
operational behaviors mastered by the tutor during the 
training session. The date of mastery for each step 
should also be written. 

The following section discusses the steps of the Peer Tutoring 
Checklist. 
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Step One: Choosing the Child to Be Tutored (Learner) 

Theoretically, all children with handicaps can benefit from a 
peer tutoring system. However, some children may exhibit behaviors 
which must be first controlled before peer tutoring can be used. 
These behaviors include: aggression (physical or verbal), 
noncompliance, running away, tai.crums, and inappropriate touching 
(self or others). If a child demonstrates these behaviors, it will 
prove beneficial to obtain verbal behavior control (responding to 
verbal cues and commands) over them before implementing the 
tutoring system. Behaviors which will enhance the success of a 
tutor program include: 

!• Attending skills 

a. establishing and maintaining eye contact with 
trainer, 

b. establishing and maintaining eye contact with 
presented objects, 

c. sitting upon verbal /signed commands 

d. ma^'ntaining sitting position 

2. Ability to follow simple verbal commands, i.e.: 

a. point to, 

b. touch the, 

c. pick up the object. 

3. Ability to imitate simple motor tasks, i.e.: "Do this" 
(imitate modeled motor movements). 
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Step Two: Program Selection , The first tasic in program selection 
is to determine the tasks or activities for which the child with 
handicaps will have a tutor. Children whose lEPs contain 
objectives for attaining both social and academic or self-help 
skills are good candidates for tutoring because tutoring is a 
method that can foster the learning of social skills while 
increasing skills in other areas* 

Criteria for Program Selection . The following components 
enhance a program or activity selected for tutoring: 

a. Behavioral objectives for the skill to be trained should 
be stated and the behavior task analyzed into steps 
appropriate for the target student, 
b* The program should outline systematic direct teaching 
procedures including the presentation of a stimulus, 
child responses, and appropriate consequenses; i.e., 
praise and reinforcement and correction procedures • 

c. The program should include methods for measuring the 
child's acquisition, or mastery of the skill on a daily 
or weekly basis. 

d. The skill must be simple enough to be taught by a peer 
and task analyzed into small sequential steps. 

e. The program must be one in which the safety of the 
students may not be jeopardized (for example, having a 
peer run a motor program such as walking a balance beam 
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or a leisure program such as bike riding or swimming 

compromises safety). 
If when selecting a program one of the criteria are found 
lacking, the program should be modified before training the tutor. 
As a general rule, children with increasing severities of 
handicaps will require programs with more systematic direct 
teaching strategies. For example, an extremely individualized task 
analyzer* program with daily data collection may be needed for a 
child with severe handicaps. In contrast, a published curriculum 
with weekly probes may be used to teach the same skill to a child 
who is moderately handicapped. 
Step Three; Selecting the Tutors 

The selection of a tutor should be made by the regular and 
special educator in accordance with the needs of the children, both 
those with and those without handicaps needs of the teacher, and 
the demands of the activity. Generally, a tutor of the same age is 
most appropriate. However, cross age tutoring has been 
demonstrated to Increase social contacts with elementary aged 
students (Asper, 1972). Sex of the tutor does not seem to affect 
the success of a program (Krause et al , 1981). In a structured and 
supervised tutoring program, children learn regardless of whether 
or not the learner has handicaps (Scruggs, et al, 1981). When 
choosing the tutor, it is important to consider how the tutor will 
'benefit from the activity. 
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The following guidelines are important considerations for 
selecting peer tutors: 

1. The tutor should have a good attendance record. 

2. The tutor should display positive, unprompted social 
initiations toward other children during free play. 

3. The tutor iiwst respond positively to social invitations 
from other children. 

4. The tutor nxist reliably follow adult directions (Strain, 
Hoyson & Jamieson, 1985). 

5. It has also been found during field testing of the 
checklist that the tutor should be able to physically 
prompt the learner through a task if required. 

Conmuni cation with the parents of the tutors is also a factor 
when selecting tutors. The regular classroom teacher should 
contact the parents of the potential tutor and explain the purpose 
of tutoring and the benefits the child is expected to gain. 
Parents should be encouraged to visit the special education 
classroom to observe a tutoring session with another child or a 
training session with the teacher. Having the parents support at 
home can help the tutors maintain positive attitudes about tdeir 
experiences. It is imperative that the regular classroom teacher 
assure that the participation as a tutor does not disadvantage a 
child by significantly decreasing his/her own instructional time 
and parental informed consent should be obtained. 
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Orientation - Once peer tutors are selected and informed 
consent is received, an orientation meeting is held- The 
orientation meeting should be held informally and incorporate a 
highly reinforcing activity (i-e,, an ice cream social)- The 
following topics are discussed during the orientation: 

1- The need and importance of peer tutoring- 

2- The need for punctuality and high attendance - 

3- The benefits received as a tutor - 

4. The amount of available teacher support - 
5- An overview or brief description of the children that 
will be tutored- 

The orientation should close with a visit to the classroom in which 
students will be tutoring- The purpose of the visit is to 
introduce the children to one another and to familiarize the 
children to the classroom in which they will be working- 
Step Four: Study and Observe - In Step Four, the tutor studies the 
program to be trained and observes the implementation of the 
program as demonstrated by the trainer- The trainer explains the 
program, emphasizing program preparation and set up, asks the tutor 
to explain the program, and the tutor is verbally quizzed on 
his/her knowledge of the program- The trainer should also provide 
extensive verbal praise, feedback and redirection as needed. 
Step Five: Progress Monitoring - Progress monitoring refers to the 
method(s) used to record the 1 earner ^s performance during a 
tutoring session. This measurement may be as simple as anecdotal 
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reports or as complex as discrete trial response recording. In 
Step Five, the trainer explains and demonstrates the program to the 
tutor while the tutor collects and records progress data. 
Throughout the session, the trainer provides feedback to the 
student. 

Step Six: Praise and Reinforcement . Reinforcement most often 
consists of social verbal praise, coupled with a tangible or edible 
item for severely involved children or others who do not respond to 
praise alone. All reinforcement should be individualized for the 
learner. Praising, tangibles, and edibles, are used to reward the 
learner for a correct response. Social verbal praise is an easy 
and often effective form of reinforcement. When praising it is 
important to remember to be: (1) specific in your praise, (2) 
enthusiastic while delivering it, and (3) immediate. When 
praising, the child should be told by the tutor exactly what s/he 
is dong that is correct. "Good reading that sentence" is much more 
effective than "good boy". The learner should be praised by the 
tutor as soon as s/he completes a task. The tutor should be 
enthusiastic and sincere when praising the learner. (Killoran, 
Striefel, Stowitschek, Rule, Innocenti, & Boswell, 1983). 

Verbal praise may be coupled with other social praise (that is 
age appropriate) such as hugs, pats, and smiles from the tutor. 
Initially J, the learner should be praised each and every time he 
responds correctly. Praise should also be provided to the tutor on 
a regular basis for his/her work. As the skill becomes mastered 
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and part of the learner's repertoire, the tutor should 
systematically fade the rates of praise. The trainer will need to 
monitor the amount of praise and have the tutor fade or 
systematically decrease the amount of praise given when 
appropriate* The tutor and trainer should be generous In the use 
of praise; good attempts deserve as much praise as skilled 
responses. (Kllloran, et al., 1983). 

Step Seven: Correction . Correction refers to the procedures which 
the tutor will follow If the child responds Incorrectly. An easy 
way to train and use correction procedure Is graduated prompting. 
Graduated prompting Is an Intervention strategy which Is designed 
to provide the child with the least amount of assistance needed to 
complete a skill (Kllloran, et al., 1983). It refers to the level 
of guidance the tutor will give to the child. There are three 
levels of guidance used, verbal, visual, and physical. The 
essential point Is to train the tutor to provide only the minimum 
amount of guidance needed to have the learner complete a task. 

Initially, the tutor should prompt the learner with a verbal 
command. A verbal command is simply having the tutor tell the 
learner what to do. If the child does not respond or responds 
Incorrectly to the verbal corimand, the tutor then demonstrates 
(visual prompt) the task to the learner while repeating the verbal 
command. Demonstrating Is simply having the tutor show the student 
what to do. If demonstration Is also unsuccessful, the tutor must 
then physically guide the student through the task. 
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Physical prompting can guide the learner through every part of 
the task or may be just touching the learner's arm to initiate 
movement, -Again, the tutor must be trained to provide the least 
amount of help needed for the learner to complete the task. When 
using a physical prompt, the tutor must be trained to couple 
physical prompts with the original verbal command, then to repeat 
the verbal command while giving the child an opportunity to perform 
the skill alone. 

Physical prompting has a major limitation in respect to verbal 
responding. That is, it is not possible to physically prompt 
speech. If a child does not respond to a verbal prompt on a skill 
which cannot be physically prompted, the tutor may be able to 
substitute and physically prompt a motor response (Killoran, et 
al,, 1983), 

The tutor must be trained in and be able to describe the 
graduated prompting procedures to be used in the tutoring session. 
The trainer conducts the entire program, while the tutor reinforces 
and corracts. Upon completion of the session the tutor is given 
feedback and the trainer initials all operational i zed behaviors 
mastered. 

Step Eight; Independent Direct Teaching , Direct teaching refers to 
the conduction of the program by the tutor. It includes program 
implementation, recording progress data, reinforcement and 
correction* Simply stated, this step is "running the program". 
When the behaviors within Step Eight are mastered, the tutor will 
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be able to independently run the tutoring session and should need 
only occasional supervision. 

In Step Eight, the trainer demonstrates the entire program to - 
the tutor, emphasizing the direct teaching aspects of the program, 
observes and hctndshapes the tutor's implementation of the program, 
and initials operational behaviors as appropriate. Step Eight is 
to be repeated until the tutor demonstrates all behaviors during 
two consecutive training sessions. 

Step Nine: Reliability Checks, Supervision and Honitoring . 

Supervision begins when the tutor begins the system and continues 
even after the tutor has mastered Step Eight and runs all aspects 
of the direct teaching procedures. Having someone available to 
observe sessions, forestall problems and unexpected situations; 
answer questions, and handle emergencies is important, especially 
during the first few tutoring sessions. It is suggested that daily 
supervision be gradually faded over four sessions. 

Once the tutor is running the tutoring program independently, 
the trainer need only monitor the tutor and conduct reliability 
checks. Initially, weekly monitoring is suggested. Although the 
tutor is recording child progress during tutoring sessions, overall 
responsibility for progress monitoring and progrern changes is 
accorded to the trainer. Tutors should be encouraged to talk to 
the trainer as soon as any questions or problems occur. 
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Tutors as Trainers 

One drawback to peer tutoring systems is the amount ov time an 
adult must. spend in training and supervising the tutors. An 
alternative to this is to have experienced tutors train new 
tutors. This can be expediated by training tutors in the use of 
the checklist. Periodic supervision by teachers is still necessary, 
and young tutors are not always successful tutor trainers. 
However, it is a viable method for eliminating the need for some 
staff time. Rotating tutors every six weeks can also be beneficial 
in that the learner with handicaps establishes relationships with 
more pears and skills generalize more for both tutors and learners. 
In addition, more non-handicapped children may have planned 
systematic interactions with children with handicaps. One positive 
even if teacher time is not saved, is that children who have 
handicaps have regular systematic opportunities to interact with 
"normal" peers. 
Summary 

The use of peer tutoring has many valuable benefits. Among 
these benefits are increased ability to individualize instruction 
and increasing opportunities for social interaction. The system 
which has been described is not specific to a content area. 
Rather, it has proved useful in teaching a wide variety of skills 
to students who are severely and multiply handicapped, and has 
provided a variety of opportunities for social interaction which 
have been too often overlooked. 
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Tutor. 



Tutor'3 Teacher. 
Learner 



Aduit Trainer 



Step One 

Selection of Child to be Tutored (The Learner) 

A. Under Verbal Stinxjius Control for A. 
Disnjptive Behavior 

B. Follows One Step Academic Commands B. 

C. Imitates Simple Motor Behaviors c. 



Program 

Locafion 

Date Began 

Date Con;pIeted . 



StepT\wo 

Program Selection for the Leamer 

A. Task Analyzed Behavior Objective A. . 

B. Systematic Direct Teaching Procedure B. 

C. Child Progress Measure c. [ 

D. Appropriate for Peer Instnjdion D. 

1. Simplicity 1. 

2. Safety 2. \ 
E Parent Pennission for Child to be Tutored E ' 

Step Three 

Tutor Selection and Orientation 

A. Completiop of Tutor Job Description A. 

B. Tutor Criteria Checklist B. ' 

1. High Attendance i. 

2. Socially Initiates 2. \ 

3. SodalV Rec^rocales 3. \ 

4. Follows Adui Directbns 4. ~ 

5. AblFity to Physically Prompt 5. \ 

6. Parent Permission to Tutor 6. \ 

C. Tutor Orientation c." 

1. General (l.e., Puppet Show, etc.) 1. . 

2. Introduction to leamer and Program 2. 

3. Child Specific Preparation 3. \ 

Step Four 

Study and Observe 

A. Observe Program Inplementation A. . 

B. Describes Direct Teaching B. 

1. Presentatfan 1* - 

2. Child Response 2.. 

3. Praise/Relrtforcement 3. . 

4. Correction Procedures 4- - 

C. Descn*bes ChiW Progress Monitoring ^- - 

D. Describes Material and Setting D. , 





Step Five 

Progress Monitoring 

A. Prepares Materials and Settings A. 

B, Observes Data Collection B. [ 

C, Collects c' 

D. Scores and Records Data with D. ' 
90% Agreement with Trainer 

StepSbc 

Praise and Reinforcement 

A. Prepares Materials and Settings 

B. Collects and Records Appropriate 

Child Progress Data 

C. Praises Correct Responses Per C. , 
kientifled Reinforcement Schedule 

D. Pairs Praise with identified Reinforcers D. . 

Step Seven 
Conectksn Procedures 

A. Prepares Materials and Settings 

B. Collects and Records Appropriate 
ChikJ Progress Data 

C. Praises and Reinforces as Trained 

D. Recognizes/Intercepts Errors 

Independently D. . 

E Conducts Stated Correction 

Procedures E. . 

FrPraises/ReinforcesCorrectResponses — Fr^ 



StepQght 

Independent Direct Teaching 

A. Prepares Matenals and Settings 

B. Gains Chikfs Attention B. 

C. Presents Appropriate Command/ c. 
Request 

D. Waits for ChikJ Response D. 
E Praises and Reinforces as Trained 

F. Recognizes/Intercepts Errors 
Independently 

G. Conducts Stated Correction Procedures 

H. Records Appropriate ChikJ Progress H. 
Data 

^ Maintains Attending Behavior 1. 
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Step Nine 

Trainer and Tutor RellabHity Checks 

Reliabirrty Checks on Daia Collectfon Between Tutor and Trainer 

. 9- Date: % Agreement: 

. 'lO. Dale: % Agreement: 

. 1 1. Date: % Agreement: ^ 

. 12. Dale: % Agreement: 

. 13. Dale: % Agreement:, 

. 14. Dale: % Agreement: 

. 15. Date: % Agre'^ment: 

. 16. Dale: % Agreement: 

Step Ten 
Comments 

1. Dale:. 

Noles: ^ 

2. Datft! 

Noles: 

3. Dale: 

Noles: 

4. Date: • 

Noles: 

5. DatP! 

Noles: 

6. Dale: "~ 

Noles: ; 

7. Datft! 

Noles: 

8. DatP! : 

Noles: 



1- Dale: % Agreement:. 

2. Dale: % Agreement:. 

3. Dale: % Agreemenl:. 

4. Dale: % Agreemenl:. 

5. Dale: ^ % Agreement:. 

6. Dale: ^ % Agreement:. 

7. Dale: % Agreement:. 

8. Dale: % Agreement: 



Kiitoran, Allred, Striefef, & Qulntero (1987) 
© Peer Tutoring Checklist- VSSM Project 
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Task 9 - Evaluation and Transition: The purpose of Task 9, Evaluation and 
Transition, is to evaluate the impact of the program and to make adjustments 
and/or transition children as needed. Reprogramming interventions for 
students with handicaps is based on assessment, lEP progress, and data which 
has been collected for identified skill deficits. For children without 
handicaps child progress is monitored through curricula based assessment. 
Evaluation data for children with and without handicaps is utilized for two 
purposes. The first of those being for transitioning students to community 
programs and second to reprogram skills based on lack of skill acquisition. 

Transition procedures are initiated when students with handicaps 
demonstrate the exit criteria which has been established on the lEP or when 
the student has reached public school age. The transition process includes 
identification of the receiving agency (whether that is the existing agency 
the child is enrolled in or movement into a community program), obtaining 
and providing transition information, through the MESA-PK, Classroom 
Environment Observation, and Child Profile, to the receiving agency. It 
concludes with meetings with the receiving agency to determine placement, 
communicate transition information, and to provide lEP recommendations. 

Transitioning when students with handicaps have reached public school 
age is identical to that of when they have demonstrated exit criteria with 
the exception of the identification of the receiving school. In the latter 
case, the transition meeting concentrates on the determination on whether a 
child should be placed in a neighborhood school in their home community, or 
whether special class placement in an alternative neighborhood school or 
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within a segregated training center facility is more appropriate* 
Transition information and transition meetings are identical to the 
procedures previously described. Transition activities for students without 
handicaps includes the identification of the neighborhood kindergarten 
program which they will attend, the provision of transition information 
based upon the previously mentioned transition instruments, and 
communicating this information to the receiving school. Transition 
activities should begin in the spring preceding the transition to the public 
school setting and ideally be conducted as part of the lEP process. 
Transition in the FMS model intails the combined use of the Mainstreaming 
Expectations and Skills Assessment for Preschool and Kindergarten, the 
Classroom Environment Observation, and the Child Profile. 

The Mainstreaming Expectations and Skills Assessment for Preschool and 
Kndergarten (MESA-PK, Figure 17) provides educators involved in 
mainstreaming with a global picture of a child's skill level, the regular 
clc^sroom teacher's expectations of their students, and allows comparison of 
a child's skill levels and teacher expectations on each item. It can also 
be used as a guide for identifying and training those child skills which are 
critical for successful functioning in normalized environments and for 
identifying areas in which teachers need technical assistance and support. 

The MESA-PK is designed to provide a child study team (composed of 
teachers, parents, administrators, and specialists) or other individuals 
involved in mainstreaming preschool and kindergarten children who have 
handicaps into normalized settings with the following information: 

2:^7 
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!• A description of behaviors characteristic of the child that needs 
to be remedied or trained if the child is to achieve success in 
the mainstream classroom. 

2. Specific goals and objectives to train critical skills needed in 
normalized environments. 

3. Areas in which the regular classroom teachers may require 
assistance If the mainstreaming experience is to be successful for 
everyone in his/her classroom. 

^. Information to help an administrator determine which teachers are 
better suited for teaching a particular child 'no is being 
mainstreamed and information on the numbers and types of 
mainstream settings needed. 

5. Information about children's current level of functioning and the 
challenges that mainstreaming will provide for the children and 
parents. 

Specific behaviors required for a successful mainstreaming experience 
can be identified by a child study team. This team is responsible for 
selecting the behaviors needed in various normalized environments, and for 
training the child in those behaviors. 

It is speculated that efforts to match teacher expectations with an 
incoming child's skills can facilitate the mainstreaming process by 
increasing the likelihood of mainstreaming a child whom a teacher is willing 
or prepared to teach (Striefel & Killoran, ^98^). If a teacher is not 
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willing, but has no choice because of administrative decisions, completing 
the MSSA-PK may provide information which will help the teacher know the 
child's level of functioning, and identify the technical assistance and 
support needed for increasing their effectiveness in teaching a mainstreamed 
child. Mainstreaming a child with handicaps into a classroom where a 
teacher is willing and prepared to teach that child increases the chances 
for successful mainstreaming. By identifying a teacher's expectations and 
technical assistance needs, as well as the target child' 3 actual skill 
level, both teacher and child may be prepared before and during the 
mainstreaming process. 

Figure 17 - Mainstreaming Expectations and Skills Assessment-^Preschool and 
Kindergarten 
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Target Population 

Ihe MESA-PK is designed to facilitate mainstreaming for the preschool 
and kindergarten age child (3-6 years of age), who is mildly to severely 
handicapped and is currently being served in a special education class for 
all or part of the day. It may also be used to help determine initial 
placement for children who have not been previously served or who are being 
initially referred for services. 



The special education teacher and/or child study team of the particular 
child are asked to assess the target child^s skill level. It is suggested 
that the child study team review the child »s most recent assessment 
information and observational data before completing the MESA-PK. If 
current information is not available, it is suggested that the MESA-PK not 
be completed until progress assessments are conducted. Current assessment 
information will increase the likelihood of successfully identifying student 
needs, teachers technical assistance aad support needs, and provides the 
receiving teacher with more accurate information on what kinds of activities 
will be needed to teach the target child. 

The regular classroom teacher being considered as a potential 
mainstreaming teacher is asked to code his or her expectations of the target 
child who may participate in regular class activities for part of the day. 

The Classroom Environment Observation (CEQ) System for Mainstreaming 
(Figure 18) is designed to be used by teachers and other members of a 
child* s study team when they observe a potential receiving environment to 
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determine the appropriateness of that environment as a placement for a 
student who is to be mainstreamed. This information can be used to: 

1. Modify the special education environment to more closely 
approximate the regular setting so that the child to be 
mainstreamed can adjust more easily to the transfer. 

2. Identify potential areas of difficulty in the receiving 
environment (e.g., physical barriers) which can be addressed 
before the child's change in placement. 

3. Identify skills a child needs in order to be successful in the 
observed environment, so those skills can be trained prior to 
placement. 



It is acknowledged that the CEO is not all-inclusive; every setting 
poses unique problems and presents unique strengtns which can be missed by 
an attempt to be all-encompassing. The CEO is best viewed as a list of 
reminders f ; an observer to assure that limited observation time is used 
efficiently to gather important relevant information. The CEO is composed 
of six sections: 



Section 1 - Teacher Instructions or Cue 
check and list the types of directions, 
materials, attention cues, and behavior 
by the teacher in the observed setting. 



j: In -/his section an observer will 
methods of presentation of 
management techniques typically used 
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Section 2 - Children's Skills: By observing the group attending skills of 
the classroom children, an observer will note how children in that setting 
respond to instructions from the teacher, and how they are expected to 
attend and interact in group and individual activities. 

Section 3 - Peer Systems & Grouping Techniques: Since group activities are 
common in many settings, in this section, an observer will note the size of 
groups used in the observed setting, the nature (cooperative, competitive 
individualized, independent) of group activities, and the existing use of 
peers as facilitators of learning (e.g., as buddies or tutors). 

Section ^ - Resources: The personnel and material resources in a setting 
can be critical factors to be considered in mainstreaming. Section ^ 
requests that an observer record the number of adults who work in the 
setting, the physical arrangement, and any potential structural limitations 
of the receiving environment. 

Section 5 - Curriculum: When considering mainstreaming which involves 
academic activities, it is important to know if the target student can 
function within the curricula used in the receiving setting. On Section 5, 
an observer will note the curricula used in a number of academic areas, as 
well as teacher instructions which may be specific to the task. For 
example, the instruction, "Follow along with your eyes while Mary reads," 
can be very confusing to a student who has not previously participated with 
group reading activities. Prior training or alerting the teacher to a 
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child's limited understanding, can prevent confusion and/or behavior 
problems. 



Section 6 - ciassroo. Dlagraa: In this section, the observer will sketch 
the physical layout of the setting to note work areas, physical barriers, 
etc. Such a diagram would be particularly useful in mainstreaming students 
with motor or sensory disabilities, since these students may require more 
:^ace or special seating arrangements in order to participate effectively. 

Figure 18 - Claaarooa Envlronaent Obsenration 
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The Child Profile (Figure 19) is completed by the special educator and 
provided to the receiving teacher as a brief sketch of critical 
characteristics of the child. The Child Profile augments the information on 
the MESA-PK by providing critical details of the child's medical and 
psychological functioning, specific language and motor strengths and 
deficits, and a brief educational history. The child study team simply 
completes the Child Profile and provides the information to the receiving 
teacher or agency • 

Figure 19 - Child Profile 
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As a result of the combined use of the MESA-PK, CEO, and Child Profile, 
the target child can be better prepared for a change of placement, and 
transition information is readily available to the receiving agency prior to 
the actual placement change of the student. 
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TASK 9 MATERIALS 



Mainstreatning Expectations and Skills Assessment - 
Preschool and Kindergarten 

Classroom Environment Observation System for Mainstreaming 

Child Profile 
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MESA'PK 

Malnstreaming Expectations and Skills Assessment 
Preschool and Kindergarten 



John Killoran, MtJ 
Sebastian Striefel, PhD 
Maria Quintero 
Trenly Yanito, US 



Target Child Sex ^Age 

Present Placement Date of Birth 

Special Educator 



Regular Educator Class/Grade Taught 

Date 



Functional Mainstreaming for Success Project 
(FIWS Project) 



Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322-6800 
(801) 750-2030 
© MESA-PK, 1987 
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The MESA-PK Yt^as adapted from the EnTrans Transition Skills Assessment 
developed by Teaching Research Associates, Monmouth. Oregon. 

This Product was developed by the Functional Mainstreaming for Success 

(FMS)pnDject 

This publication was supported by Grant No. G008401757, from the 
Handicapped Childrens Early Education Program of the U.S. Department 
of Education. However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position of the U.S. Department of Education and no official 
endorsement by them should be inferred. 

This product is for limited dissemination. Pleasf* do not reproduce without 
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Skill 

Level 

by 

Special 
Educator 


Spedal Education Codes 
A « Acceptably Skilled 
L m Less than Acceptably Skilled 
CL a Considerably Lass than 
Acceptably SIclled 


Regular Education Codes 
C« Critical 
D m Desirable 

yj ■ uiiinpoiiajii 


Expectations 
by Regular 
Teacher 


Technical 
Assistance 


Priorities by 
Child Study 
Team 




SelfHelp 










A L CL 


1. Monhors appoarance, e.g.. keeps nos© dean, ac^usts 
dolhing, uses napkin. 


C D U 






A L CL 


2. Locates and uses a public restroom with minimal assistance 

in the ^hnnl 


C D U 






A L CL 


rui5> uitfidKss Oil outer doming witnm a reasonable amount 
of time. 


p nil 
v.« u U 






A L CL 


4. cats lunch or fttmck with mtnimal acetc»f fsriiHo 
-r. luiiwii wi oiiaiwv Willi 11111 liillal aoSiSianC6. 


C D U 






A L CL 


5. IndeOendentiV COmP^ intn tho rfacemnm nr krkit(«n ^#%.«« UiiM 
w. ■■ iMu^ut rMwiiuj uuiiiao iiiLU LMa wtaboiUUill Ui nOUSO uOm OUS 

or car. 


c r\ w 
\j }j \j 






A L CL 


V. V3uua irurn uidodruum lo OUS or Ccir inuepenuently. 


C D U 






A L CL 


7. Knows way and can travel around school and playground. 


nil 

\j \J \J 






A L CL 


8. Responds to fire drills as trained or directed. 


C D U 






A L CL 


9. Seeks out adult for aid if hurt on the playground or cannot 
handle a sodal situation, e.g., fighting. 


C D U 






A L CL 


10. Follows school rules (outside dassroom). 


r\ II 
v./ U U 






A L CL 


11. Stays with a group according to established school 
rules, i.e., outdoors. 


C D U 






A L CL 


12. Recognizes obvious dangers and avoids them. 


nil 
\j O \J 








Communtetion 

(Includes gesture, sign, communication board, eye pointing, 
speech, and other augmented systems). 








A L CL 


1. Attends to adult when called. 




C D U 






A L CL 


2. Listens to and follows group directions. 


C D U 






A L CL 


3. Communicates own needs and preferences, i.e., food, 
drink, bathroom. 


C D U 






A L CL 


4. Does not ask irrelevant questions which serve no functional 
purpose or are not task related. 


C D U 






A L CL 


5. Stops an activity when given a direction by an adult to 
"stop". 


C D U 






A L CL 


6. Attends to peers in large group. 




C D U 






A L CL 


7. Responds to questions about self and family, i.e., personal 
information. ^ 


C D U 






A L CL 


8. Responds appropriately when comments/compliments are 
directed to him/her. 


C D U 






A L CL 


9. Responds to questions about stories. 


C D U 
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Skill 

Level 

by 

Sosciai 
Educate 


Spedai Education Codes 

A -Acceptably Skilled 

L M Less than Acceptably Skilled 

f^L m ^An^HoraWl/ 1 oee than 

Acceptably Skilled 


Regular Education Codes 
C»Critk:al 
D » DesiraUe 
u « urimportant 


Expectations 
by Regular 
T-ncher 


Technical 
Assistance 


Priorities by 
Child Study 
Team 


A L CL 


Comnxinlcation (Cont) 
10. Protests appropriately. 




C D U 






A L CL 


11. Requesting assistance from adult or peer. I.e.. help In 
cafeteria, bathroom, mobility. 


C D U 






A L CL 


12. Responds without excessive delay. 


C D U 






A L CL 


13. Uses intentional communication (speech, sign, or gesture) 


C D U 








Sodai Behaviors 










A L CL 


1. Uses sodal conventions, i.e.. help in cafeteria, bathroom 
mobility. 


C D U 






A L CL 


2. Compiles to teacher commands. 


C D U 






A L CL 


3. Takes direction from a variety of adults. 


C D U 






A L CL 


4. Separates from parents and accepts school personnel. 


C D U 






A L CL 


5. Follows specified rules of games and/or dass activities. 


C D U 






A L CL 


6. Makes choice between preferred ilems or activities. 


C D U 






A L CL 


7. Initiates interaction with peers and adults. 


C D U 






A L CL 


8. Plays cooperatively. 




C D U 






A L CL 


9. Respects others and their property. 


C D U 






A L CL 


10. Defends self. 




C D U 






A L CL 


1 1 . Shows emotions and feelings appropriately. 


C D U 






A L CL 


12. Responds positively to sodal recognition and 
reinforcement 


C D U 






A L CL 


13. Interacts appropriately at a snack or lunch table. 


II 

CPU 






A L CL 


14. Expresses affedion toward other children and adults in an 
appropriate manner. i.e.. fs not overly affectionate by 
hugging, kissing, and touching. 


C D U 






A L CL 


15. Refrains from self-abusive behavior, i.e.. biting, cutting.^or 
bruising self, head banging. 


C D U 






A L CL 


16. Refrains from physically aggressive behavior toward 
others, i.e.. hitting, biting, shoving. 


C D U 






A L CL 


17. Does r.ot use obscene languag 


e. 


C D U 






A L CL 


18. Discriminates between edible and non-edible toys and 
objects. 


C D U 






A L CL 


19. Uses play equipment In an age appropriate manner during 
unstructured activities with limited adult supervision. 


C D U 
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Scoring the MESA-PK 



A profile of a child's training needs and a teacher's TA needs can be 
generated by coding the "match" between child skill level and teacher 
expectation for each item. In the column marked, "Priorities by Child Study 
Team", using this coding system, child training need and teacher technical 
assistance needs can be identified. The following code is recommended: 

I. Child Training Needs. 



if child is rated: 



And tiie potential 
receiving teaciier 
marked: 



Then score in the 
Child Study T^m 
priority column is: 



CL (Section 1) or 
H (Section 2) 

L(Secfon1)or 
M (Section 2) 

CL (Section 1) or 
H (Section 2) 



C 
D 



2 
3 



The Child Study Team (CST) should first address items scored "1", since 
these items are most likely to interfere with successful mainstreaming. Items 
scored "2", sho'jid be addressed secondarily, since the teacher considare 
these skills critical, and the child is not fully proficient on them. Items marked 
"3" merit consideration, but may not be considered urgent. A decision to 
withhold mainstreaming until the child exhibits desired behaviors must be 
considered carefully by the CST onm ind ividual basis. 

II. Teacher technical Assistance Needs 

Review the form and note TA needs checked by the receiving teacher. 
These items should be discussed by the child study team to piovide 
solutions. Any materials or training needs should be referred to the 
principal or agency director who can access such resources. 

If the receiving teacher marked "TA" for any items scored "1", the child 
may be placed with TA provided for the skill/behavior. Regular monitoring 
and feedback are recommended under these circumstances. 
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The Mainstreaming Expectations and Skills Assessment for Preschool and 
Kindergarten (MESA-PK) provides educators involved in mainstreaming with a global 
picture of a child's skill level, the regular classroom teacher's expectations of their 
students, and allows comparison of a child's skill levels and teacher expecatations on 
each item. It can also be used as a guide for identifying and training those child skills 
which are critical for successful functioning in normalized environments and for 
identifying areao in which teachers need technical assistance and support. 

The MESA-PK is designed to provide a child study team (composed of teachers, 
parer.ts, administrators, and specialists) or other individuals involved in mainstreaming 
preschool and kindergarten children who have iiandicaps into normalized settings with 
the following information: 

1. A description of behaviors characteristic of the child, that needs to be remedied or 
trained if the child is to achieve success in the mainstream classroom; 

2. Specific goals and objectives to train critical skills needed in normalized 
environments; 

3. Areas in which the regular classroom teachers may require assistance if the 
mainstreaming experience is to be successful for everyone in his/her classroom; 

4. Information to help an administrator determine which teachers are better suited 
for teaching a particular child who is being mainstreamed and information on the 
numbers and types of mainstream settings needed; 

5. Information about children's current level of functioning and the challenges that 
mainstreaming will provide for the children and parents; 

Specific behaviors required for a successful mainstream., ig eAH:rience can be 
identified by a child study team. This team is responsible for selecting the beh„\/iors 
needed in various normalized environments, and for training the child in those 
behaviors. 

Rationale 

it is speculated that efforts to match teacher expectations with an incoming child's 
skills can facilitate the mainstreaming process by increasing the likelihood of 
mainstreaming a child whom a teacher is willing or prepared to teach (Striefel & 
Killoran, 1984). If a teacher is not willing, but has no choice because of administrative 
decisions, completing the MESA-PK may provide information which will help the 
regular teacher know the child's level -.of functioning, and identify the technical 
assistance and support needed for increasing their effectiveness in teaching a 
mainstreamed child. 

Mainstreaming a child with handicaps into a classroom where a teacher is willing 
and prepared to teach that child increases the chances for successful mainstreaming. 
By identifying a teachers expectations and technical assistance needs, as well as the 
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target child's actual skill level, both teacher and child may be prepared before and 
during the mainstreaming process. 

Target Population 

The MESA-PK is designed to facilitate mainstreaming for the preschool and 
kindergarten age child (3-6 years of age), who is mildly to severely handicapped and i& 
currently being served in a special education class for all or part of the day. It may also 
be used to help determine initial placement for children who have not been previously 
served or who are being initially referred for services. 

The special education teacher and/or child study team of the particular child are 
asked to assess the target child's skill level. It is suggested that the child study team 
review the child's most recent assessment information and observational data before 
completing the MESA-PK. If current information is not available, it is suggested that the 
MESA-PK not be completed until progress assessments are conducted. Current 
assessment information will increase the likelihood of successfully identifying student 
needs, teachers technical assistance and support needs, and provides the receiving 
teacher with more accurate Information on what kinds of activities will be needed to 
teach the target child. 

The regular classroom teacher being considered as a potential mainstreaming 
teacher is as.ked to code his oi her expectations c. the target child who may participate 
in regular class activities for part of the day. 

Materials Needed 

The MESA-PK manual and protocol, recent child assessmerit information, recent 
observational data, and lEP planning fomis (when applicable). 

Time for Administration 

Special Educator - Skill Profile - 10 Minutes 

Regular Educator - Expectations Profile - 10 Minutes 

Total =20 Minutes 

General Description 

The MESA-PK contains five categories of items which describe child behaviors 
typically demonstrated in the school setting. 

1. Classroom Rules - i.e., replacing materials and cleaning work places. 

2. Work Skills - i.e., recognizing materials which are needed for tasks. 

3. Self Help - i.e., eating lunch with minimal assistance. 

4. Communication - i.e., following group directions, and 
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5. Social Behaviors - I.e., social amenities. 
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Specific Instructions for the Special Educator 

For each Item, Indicate the target child's skill level by circling the appropriate 
code - (A) Acceptably Skilled, (L) Less than Acceptably Skilled, or (CL) Considerably 
Less than Acceptably Skilled, In the column to the right of each Item. 

(A) AcceptabrJy Skilled means that the child displays the skill at a level consistent 
with your standards, or for 90% or more of opportunltes. 

(L) Less than Acceptably Skilled means the child Is deficient In the skill and 
demonstrates the skill from 50 to 89% of opportunities. 

(CL) Considerably Less thsn Acceptably Skilled Indicates that the child 
demonstrates the skill on less than 50% of opportunities to do so. 



Specific Instructions for the Regular Educator 

You have been presented wlih a behavior profile of a child with handicaps who Is 
being considered for maliistreaming and may be placed In your classroom. This 
assessment should Identify those behaviors which are Important to you In your 
classroom and on which training can begin before and after the child's placement. As 
you circle each item, remember to keep in mind the activity for which the child's 
placement is being considered. Circle the appropriate letter in the columns to the left of 
each Item to Indicate if the item demonstrated in your classroom Is (C) Critical (D) 
Desireable, or (U) Unimportant. 

(C) Critical indicates that you will not accept the child in your classroom unless the 
mild is acceptably skilled (the child demonstrates the behavior on 90% of 
opportunities to do so). 

(D) Desirable means that you would like the student to demonstrate the behavior 
but you will accept a child who is less than acceptably skilled. 

(U) Unimportant indicates that the behavior is unimportant for the student to 
demonstrate upon first entering your class. 



Technical Assistance (TA) Requests by Regular Educators 

Technical assistance refers to tralnmg and materials which may be provided to 
teachers to address specific needs which arise when teaching children who are 
handicapped. Technical Assistance can Include a) demonstration via modeling, b) 
discussion, c) feedback, d) reading materials, and e) provision of curricula. Indicate 
by checking in the appropriate column, those behaviors wliich you would 
be willing to train in your classroom if TA were available to you. 
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Scoring the MESA-PK 

A profile of a child's training needs and a teacher's TA needs can be 
generated by coding the "match" between child skill level and teacher 
expectation for each item. In the column marked, "Priorities by Child Study 
Team", using this coding system, child training need and teacher technical 
assistance needs can be identified. The following code is recommended: 

I. Child Training Needs. 



If child Is rated: 


And !!ie potential 
receiving teacher 
marked: 


Then score In the 
Child Study Team 
priority column Is: 


CL(Sectbn1)or 


C 


1 


H (Section 2) 






L(Secfc)n1)or 


C 


2 


M (Section 2) 






CL(Sectbn1)or 


D 


3 


H (Section 2) 







The Child Study Team (CST) should first address items scored "V, since 
these items are most likely to interfere with successful mainstreaming. Items 
scored "2", should be addressed secondarily, since the teacher considers 
these skills critical, and the child is not fully proficient on them. Items marked 
"3" merit consideration, but may not.be considered urgent. A decision to 
withhold mainstreaming until the child exhibits desired behaviors must be 
considered carefully by the CST on an individual basis. 



II. Teacher technical Assistance Need's 

Review the form and note TA needs checked by the receiving teacher. 
These items should be discussed by the child study team to provide 
solutions. Any materials or training needs should be referred to the 
principal or agency director who can access such resources. 

If the receiving teacher marked "TA-for any items scored "1", the child 
may be placed vi/ith TA provided for the skill/behavior. Regular monitoring 
and feedback are recommended under these circumstances. 
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Classroom Rnvironment Observation System 
for Mafnstreaming 
FMS/VSSM 



Purpose: 

The Classroom Environment Observation (CEO) System for Mainstreaming is 
designed to be used by teachers and other members of a child's study team when they 
observe a potential receiving environment tc determine the appropriateness of that 
environment as a placement for a student who is to be mainstream.ad. Thi' informa^'on 
can be used to: 

1. Modify the special education environment to more closely approximate *he regular 
setting so that the child to be mainstreamed can adjust more easily to the transfer. 

2. Identify potential areas of difficulty in the receiving environment (e.g.. physical 
barriers) which can be addressed before the child's change in placement. ' ' 

3. Identify skills a child needs in ord.or to bo successf'-.l in the observed environnment, 
so those skills can be trained prior to placement. 

It is acknowledged that the CEO is not all-inclusive; every setting poses unique 
problems and presents unique strengths which can be missed by an attempt to be 
ali-encompassing. The CEO is best viewed as a list of reminders for an observer to 
assure that limited observation time is used efficiently to gather important relevant 
information. 

Description: The CEO is composed of six sections: 
SecUon 1: 

Teacher Instructions or Cues - In this section an observer will check and list th: 
types of directions, methods of presentation of materials, attention cuas, and behavior 
management techniques typicallv used by Ihe teacher in the cbserveo Stitting. 

Section 2: ■ 

Children's skills - By observing the group attending skills of the classroom children, 
an observer will note how children in that setting respond to instmctions from the 
teacher, and how they are expected to attend and i. toract in aroups and individual 
activities. 

Section 3: 

Peer Systems & Grouping Techniques - Since group activities are common in 
many settings, in this section, an observer will note the size of groups used in thb 
observed setting, the nature (cooperative, competitive, individualized, independent) of 
group activities, and the existing use of peers as facilitators of learning (e.g., as 
buddies or tutors). 
Section 4: 

Resources - The personnel and material resources in a setting i^n be critical 
factors to be considered in mainstreaming. Section 4 requests that an observer record 
the number of adults who work in the setting, the physical arrangement, and any 
^ potential structural lirtiitations of the receiving environment. 
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Section 5: 232 
Curriculum - When considering mainstreaming which involves academic activities 
it is important to know if the target student can function within the curricula used in the 
receiving setting. On Section 5, an observer will note the curricula used in a number of 
academic areas, as well as teacher instructions which may be specific to the task For 
example, the instruction, "Follow along with your eyes while Mary reads," can be very 
confusing to a student who has not previously participated in group reading activities 
Pnor traming, or alerting the teacher to a child's limited understanding, can prevent 
confusion and/or behavior problems. 

Section 8: 

Classroom Diagram - In this section, the observer will sketch the physical layout of 
the settmg to note work areas, physical barriers, etc. Such a diagram would be 
particularly useful in mainstreaming students with motor or sensory disabilities, since 
tnese students may require more space or special seating arrangements in o^der to 
participate effectively. 



General Instructions: 



An observer should use the CEO as a guide, or a set of reminders, for what to 
observe when visiting a potential receiving environment. Whenever possible, notes 
and examples should be used to supplement the checklist sections which are 
indicated on the CEO form. The checklist should be used during observations of the 
work times, transition periods, in-class leisure time, and non-academic school activities 
(lunch, recess, etc.) which are proposed for mainstreaming. A separate CEO should be 
used for academic and nonacademic activities to identify pertinent physical 
charactenstics, staff/pupil ratios and resources in different situations. At first inspection, 
the observation of several environments may seem overwhelming; However, in reality' 
functional mainstreaming is rarely conducted as a total removal of a child from one 
settmg to place him/her full-time in another setting. Gradual mainstreaming, which 
allows a student to adapt to increasing levels of integration, would require that 
observations be conducted only in those settings/activities being con?''dered for the 
target child's immediate mainstreaming. 

Specific Instruction: When observing a potential receiving site, an observer should: 

1. Complete the relevant demographic and informational items on page 1 of the CEO. 

2. Complete Section 1 through 3: {1)Teacher Instructions or Cues, {2)Children's Skills, 
and {3)Peer Systems and Grouping Techniques, by carefully observing the class and 
noting the items indicated on the CEO. 

3. Observe the classroom and the school settings indicated in Sections 4 and 6 
Resources and Classroom Diagram, to identify physical characteristics and oeoDle' 
resources. 

4. Interview the teacher to obtain infomiation for completing Section 6, Curriculum. 
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Section 1 



Section 2 



Teacher instructions or Cues 

(VeffaalorrtenvBitwil) Children's Skills 



■Rie teacher in this setting uses (check and 
give examples): 

1- step directions examole: 


For each item, check some, most, or all. 

Some Most All ChiWren 

follow 1 step instructions 
Some Most All ChiWren 




Some Most All ChiWren 
folbw 3 step Instructions 


2- step directions 6xamDla* 




ChiW couW follow directions simply by 
imitating others. Yes No 


3- step or longer directions examcle: 




Children ParticiDatM in nic/*iiceinnc 
(check all that apply): 

Raise hand and wait to be called on 

Make eye contact with speaker 
Answer simple, factual questk: is 
answer complex, conceptual or 
inferential questions 




Materials are presented through (check all 
that apply) 

Lecture Diiect Instruction 
uiscussian LinaiKXX}ara 
Demonstration Readinq 


Rim 

Other Media aive examples: 


Attend to task with minimal tee ^her 
interventfon for; 
10 - 15 minutes 
15 - 20 minutes 
20-30 minutes 
more than 30 minutes 


The teacher gets children's attention by (check 
all that apply): 

Nonverbal Signals . such as: 
Repeated Phrases . such as: 


Takes turn with materials 
Inrtiatt) interactions with peers 
Give examples of how chiWren initiate 
interactk>ns with peers: 


Calling Children by Name 


Notes: 


For inappropriate behaviors, the teacher uses: 
(check all that apply) 

Reprimands 
Ignoring 
Removing ChiW 

Other qive examples: 


For appropriate behavtors, the teache: uses: 
(check all that apply) 

rr«e Time 

Praise 

Edibles 

Earned Privileges 

Other aive examoles: 
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Section 3 Section 4 



Peer Systems and Grouping Techniques Resources 



Characteristics of groups in this setting are: 

Number of groups used in class 

Number of children per arouo 


Personnel 

How many adults work in the classroom? 
How many chikJren are in the classroom? 
What ages are the children? 


Competitive activity commonly 
used 

Cooperative activities commonly 
used 

Individualized activities commonly 
used 

Independent work commonly 
used 

Notes: 


Physical Aoangement 

Chiki sit: 

in circle on floor 
at tables 

at indivkJuai desks 

For chikiren in wheel chairs or with motor difffcuKies, 
note limitations forgoing to, using, and returning from: 

Bathroom (bcatton, size of door, angle of entry way; 
size of stalls, etc.) 

Cafeteria (locatton, wkith of ordering line, seating 
arrangements, etc.) 

Library (k>cation, height of shelves, accessible 
tables, etc.) 

Gym/Playground (location, supervision, equipment, 
fencing, etc.) 

Assembly/Auditorium (location, seating, etc.) 
Fire Exits (tocatton, accessifality-ramps, etc.) 


Classroom peers are used for (Check all 
thatappiy): 

Informal academic assistance 
Fonnal peer tutorina 
Other 

Notes: 
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Section 5 
Ounictdum 

Indicate (a) curriojlum used h each subjed area. 

(b) teacher instnjctions commonly used in that subject area. 

(c) time (A day when subject is taught 



Reading 


Cocial Studies 


(a) 


(a) 


(b) 


(b) 


(c) 


(c) 


Math 


Science 


(a) 


(a) 


(b) 




(c) 


(c) 


Spelling 


Otiier 


(a) 


(a) 


(b) 


(b) 


(0) 


(c) 



Additional Cunicjium Notes: 



Section 6 
Draw Classtxxm Dlagr^ 

Note width of aisles, spaces between seats, lighting, and any potential barriers. Also note presence of 
wall rails, etc. to assist students in wheelchairs. 
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Child's Name: 

II. Age: 

in. Sex: 



Child Profile 



Quintero, M., Killoran, J., s Striefel, S. 

^ Child's Nickname: 
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Date of Birth L 



IV. Exceptionality (f^ h^rk nno)- 



IH 
SIH 

SMH 

SMH-Autistic 
SMH-Deaf/blind 

V. Educational H lsfriry 



Hearing Impaired-Deaf . 

Hearing Impaired- 
Hard of Hearing 

Visually Impaired-Blind. 

Visually Impaired- 
Partially Sighted 



Physically Handicapped 

Communication 
Disordered 

Behavior Disordered 

Learning Disabled 
Other (Specify) 



:- CO f CO ! 33 

: 2^ 1 CD 1 g 
?T| T* ^a T* Hi Q 

£. O sj O £ 5 
}= o ?3. o R S 
rx 2. b. 2. io. «D 

: CD : CD i Q 

■ . ? Q. : Q. : 


Regular class 

.Eull...tl3y. 

Resource Roorr 
Eart..day. 


Regular clas:; 
Part day 


Other 


Current Placement: 
(check all that apply) 


I 

i 
1 


i 1 

i f i 








Placement during previous year: 
(check all that apply) 


z 

1 
i 
i 


1 f 
I 1 


i : 







VI. Academic Skillst 

Reading: Grade equivalent from most recent testing 
Program or curriculum presently used with child 



Observations on child's current reading skills 
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Program or curriculum presently used with child 
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Observations on child's current math skills 



Writing: Grade equivalent from most recent testing . 
Program or curriculum presently used with child 



Observations on child's current writing skills 



VII. Social Skills: 

How does child initiate play with peers? Check all that apply: 

Gestures with objects (hands, objects, etc.) 

Joins in ongoing play without prompting 

Appropriately calls peers to join him/her without prompting 

Child does not engage in appropriate play with peers 

Other 

In a group situation, the child mostiv : 

Participates in cooperative play with peers 

Plays only alongside peers (parallel play) 

Plays alone (isolate play) 

How does child respond when another child Initia+^s play or speaks to 
him/her? 

Responds appropriately by handing toy/sharing/engagin.g in verbal 

exchange (if cliild has verbal skills) 
Ignores peers 

Demonstrates physical/verbal aggression 

Overtly refuses to interact (says "no', runs away, etc.) 

Other; 
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Vm. Communication Skills: ?-4o 
How does child make needs/wants known? 



For communication, child uses (check all that apply:) 

Manual sign language Single words only 

Communicatiort board Short phrases 

Written communication Full sentences 

Other (specify) . 



According to most recent testing, the child's language skills are: 

Receptive language age equivalent 

Expressive language age equivalent 



IX. Motor Skills: 

Child can (check all that apply:) 



Walk with support 

Go up/down stairs alone 

Walk alone 



Child usas hands for: 



Child uses the following: 



(If applicable) Child can. 



Coloring 
Feeding self 



Cutting 
Writing 



Picking up small objects 



Wheelchair 
Other (specify) 



Walker 



-Propel wheelchair independently 

-Transfer own body independent from wheelchair to seats,etc. 



Child can toilet self: 
Child can dress self: 



yes 
yes 



no 
no 



For what motor activities, if any, does the child need help? 
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Note any restrictions to physical activity. 
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X. Medical NotfiS! 

Is child on medication? yes no 

Is medication administered during school hours? yes no 

If yes, Indicate* name of medicine 

Dosage . 

Time of day when administered____ 

Physician's name 

Physician's telephone number 

Indicate side effects of medication (sleepiness, lack of appetite, etc.) 



Does child have seizures? yes no 

If yes, what does the child do during a seizure (e.g., fall to the floor, 
stare, etc.)? 



Indicate procedure to be followed when child has a seizure. 



Does child have vision or hearing problems? yes 

If yes, indicate type of problem— 



Does child use a hearing aid? yes no 

Does child wear glasses? . yes no 

Does the child currently have tubes in his/her ears? 

yes — right — left . no 

Does the child need a catheter or colostomy bag? yes no 

if yes, indicate procedure to be followed 
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Does the child have food allergies or intolerances? yes no 

If yes, please indicate. . 



Does the child have feeding problems? 
If yes, please indicate. 



Does the child have cardiac problems? 
If yes, please indicate. 



Does child have other medical difficulties? yes 

If yes, please indicate. 



XI, Service Nefiris 

Please complete each area: 



Therapy 


Goals of 1 Frequency/Duration | Name of 1 
Therapy i of Therapy j Therapist } 


Communication 


z 
t 
j 

1 


1 


Occupational 
Therapy 






1 


Physical 
Therapy 








Behavior 
Therapy 






Nutritional 
Programming 








Adaptive i 
Physical Education 








Other 1 






X 

I 



XII. Behavior Manaqemfint 

Check relnforcers which are effective and describe conditions for which 
they are used regularly: 

edible; specify 

points/chips; specify 

stickers; specify 

. free time; specify 

. verbal praise; specify 

. physical attention (hugs, etc.); specify_ 

. other; specify 

What procedures are effective? 



When are they used? 



This product was developed by the 
Functional Mainstreaming for Success (FMS) Project 

and the 

Validated Strategies for School-Age Mainstreaming (VSSM) Project 

This publication was supported by Grant No. G008401757, vom the Handicapped Children's Early Eoucation 
Program of the U.S. Department of Education, and by Grant No. G008430088, from the Field Initiated 
Research Program of the U.S. Department of Education. However, the opinions expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position of the U.S. Department of Education and no officiil endorsement by them 
should be inferred. 

' ■ This product is for limited dissemination 

• Please do not reproduce v/ithout consent of the authors 

For more information, contact: 

Sebastian Striefel, Ph.D 
John Killoran, M.Ed. 

Utah Stite University 
Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons 
UMC 6800 
Logan, UT 84322-6800 
(801) 750-1981 
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Task 10 - ConsuBer Satisfaction: The purpose of task 10 is to collect 
satisfaction data from parents, both those of children with and those of 
children witi- Mt hand/icaps, and from staff. Consumer satisfaction surveys 
were developed by the FMS Project for this purpose. Data is collected in 
terms of satisfaction with individual programs for children, staff 
interactions, and overall general quality and feedback on the program 
itself. The data is then used to revise and make adjustments in the program 
as indicated. Child stress data is also collected on non-handicapped peers 
through the Child Stress Checklist. 

Parent and Staff Satisfaction Surveys are conducted on a qur.rterly 
basis. The feedback provided is then used to make program modifications as 
indicated and to address any problem areas which are identified. 

The Child Stress Checklist is designed to help parents and teachers to 
determine if a child demonstrates signs of stress during the process of 
mainstreaming. The checklist is of particular utility if a baseline level 
of a child'? behaviors is obtained before a child experiences a change in 
academic placement, and that baseline is then compared with changes in 
levels of behaviors after change in placement. All children will exhibit 
:^ome of these behaviors on occasion without being under undue stress. 
Behaviors of concern are those which persist, or which demonstrate a sudden 
or sharp increase in frequency. If such behaviors are identified, a 
systematic program must be designed and implemented to deal with the 
problem. 
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TASK 10 MATERIALS 



Parent Satisfaction Questionnaire 
Staff Satisfaction Questionnaire 
Child Stress Checklist 
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CHIPP-FMS 
Parent Satisfaction Questionnaire 

1 How would you rate the education that your child received at the CKIPP integroted 
preschool? 

1 3_ _L 5 

Excellent Good Average Fair poor 

2. How would you rate your interactions with CHIPP intetratged preschool staff? (Only 
integrated preschool staff, not other DCHP preschool staff.) 

1 2 3 4 5 

Excellent Good Average Fair poor 

3. Did your child like the program? Yes No . If not, please indicate why. 



^. Knowing what you now know about the Mainstream Preschool pron- im, please circle one of 
the following: 



Glad my child Wish my child had wish my child had Don't know or don't 

was in the been in a non- been in a preschool wish to answer 

integrated integrated without children 

program special education who have handicaps 

classroom 

5. If you worked in the classroom, answer question 5; if not, go to question 6. What was 
your reaction to working in the classroom? Did you feel comfortable with your 
^usigned responsibi'. ties? Do you think you need more training? 



6. What things did you like about the Mainstream Preschool program? 

7. What things wofld you like to change about the Mainstream Preschool program? 



8. What spec-:fic concerns, if any, did you have about mainstreaming before your child 
started in the program? Did these things happen? 



9. Does your child have a handicapping condition? yes 



Thank you! 9/Q6 



no 
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STAFr SATISFACTION FORM 
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Version I 



Your feedback is critical to the success of future mainstreaming 
activities. Please take a moment to complete this form about the 
mainstreaming activity in which your student(s) participated. Please 
indicate your response to each item by circling one choice: 

1. Generally, I fsel positive about the mainstreaming activity in which we 
participated. 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 



2. The children in my cl assroom/program reacted positively to the 
mainstreaming activity. 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 



3. I understand the purpose{s) for the mainstreaming activity which took 
pi ace. 

Agree • Agree Disagree Disagree 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 



4. I think the benefits significantly out.veighed any inconveniences of 
this uiain streaming aczivizy. 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 



5. I was given the opportunity to be as involved as I wished to be, in 
planning and carrying out this mainstreaming. 

Agree Aaree Disagree Disagree 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 



6. I felt that the FMS project staff were supportive and helpful 
• throughout this mainstreaming activity. 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Strongly Somewhat Somev/hat Strongly 
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7. I feel that the interactions that resulted from this activity between 
children with and without handicaps, were positive ana beneficial to 
all ^he children* 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 



8. I feel competent to carry out a similar mainstreaming activity by 
myself, without FMS project staff involvement. 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 



9. * I estimate that approximately % (insert a percentage number) 

of the children in my class/program are appropriate for participation 
in this type of mainstreaming activity, (if you feel that some 
children are not appropriate for this activity, please briefly indicate" 
why) . 



10- I saw the following strengths in this activity: 



!!• I saw the following weaknesses in this activity: 



12. In future activities of this type, I would change or recommend the 
following: 



Any other cominents are welcome. Thank you! 
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CHILD STRESS CHECKLIST 
FMS/VSSH 



PUrJPOSE: 



This instrument is designed to help parents and teachers to 
dtitermine if a child demonstrates signs of stress during the process of 
mainstreatning. The checklist is of partic-iar utility if a baseline 
level of a child's behaviors is obtained before a child experiences a 
change in academic placement, and that baseline is then comoared with 
changes in levels of behaviors after change in placement. 

NOTE: All children will exhibit some of these behaviors on 
occasion without being under significant stress. Behaviors of 
concern are those which persist, or which demonstrate a sudden, 
sharp increase in frequency. 



The parent or teacher completing the checklist is to circle 
the frequency with which a child exhibits difficulties in the area 
described. Examples are listed for each of the areas for the 
purpose of clarification; however, the examples do not represent 
all possible behaviors in an area^ nor does a child have to 
demonstrate all of the examples listed in order to be rated. For 
instance, a child may hold his/her breath 3 to 4 times per week, 
but not demonstrate shallow or rapid breathing. On area 1, the 
scoring for this example should reflect: 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



AREA 



TIMES PER WEEK 



Breathing irregularity (e.g. shallow, 
rapid; breath holding) 
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Child Stress Checklist 

Child^s Haoe Age Date of Birth 

Name of Person Cooipletlng Checklist 



Relationship to Child Date 



AREA TIMES PER WEEK 

Breathing irregularity (e.g., 0 1-2 3-4 5+ 

shallow, rapid; breath 
holding) 

Physical complaints (e.g., aches _ 0 1-2 3-4 5+ 

or pains, headaches, he&rt 
pounding; nausea 

MervouF behaviors (e.g., reports 0 1-2 3-4 5+ 

feeling scared without 
identifying source; easily 
startled; nervous laughter; 
tics, muscle spasms; fes'itches; 
thumb-sucking; hands shake, are 
cold or moist; stuttering; teeth 
clenching 

Overactivity, excessive tension, 0 1-2 3-4 5+ 

or alertness 



Compulsive behaviors (e*g., ear 

tugging, pulls own hair or eyebrows, 
excessive cleanliness, demands 
perfection; overeating) 

Poor concentration (e.g., confused, 
forg'^tful, daydreams, retreats 
from reality) 

Depression (e.g., downgrades self; 
explosive crying; poor sleeping, 
eating; loss of interest in activities 
usually approached with vigc-*; listless) 

Social difficulties {e*g., cannot get 0 1-2 3-4 5+ 

along with friends; unusual jealousy; 
withdrawal; unusual shyness; attention- 
seeking; boasts superiority) 

Sleep disorders {e.c, nightmares; night 0 1-2 3-4 5+ 

terrors; cannot fall asleep; 
difficulty waking up) 



0 1-2 3-4 5+ 

0 1-2 3-4 5+ 
0 1-2 3-4 5+ 
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Conduct disorders (e.g., defiance; 
cruelty toward people or pets; 
lying; stealing; use of alcohol, 
drugs, cigarettes) 

School difficulties (e.g., states 
dislike of. school or teacher(s); 
decline in school achievement; 
refuses to go to school) 

Incontinence (e.g., frequent 
urination, diarrhea; soils/v/ets 
pants; bedwetting) 

Increased number of accidents, falls, 
minor spills 



0 1-2 3-4 5+ 



0 1-2 3-4 5+ 



0 1-2 3-4 5+ 



0 1-2 3-4 5-^ 
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A = Available in Research Literature 
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R1(D)*** Yanito, T., Quintero, M., Killoran, J., $ 3.05 

& Striefel, S. 

"leacher Attitudes Toward Hainstreaning - A 
literature review summarizing the attitudes of 
regular education teachers toward children with 
handicaps and the concept of mainstreaming. 

R2(D)*** Mott, S., Striefel, S., & Quintero, H. $ 1.80 

Preparing Regular Classroom Students for 
Mainstreaming - A literature review of the 
literature summarizing research findings from 
different activities used to prepare peers for 
mainstreaming. 

R3(D)*** Quintero, M., Striefel, S., Killoran, J., & $ 2.25 

Ahooraiyan, A. 

A Critical Review of Parent Involvement in 
Mainstreaming - literature review summarizing 
parental concerns about mainstreaming and 
recommending methods for enhancing positive 
home/school communications. 

R4(D)** Adams, P., Quintero, M., Killoran, J., $ 2.65 

Striefel, S. & Frede, E. 
A Literature Review and Synthesis of Teacher 
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of Hainstreamed Students - A literature review 
of research and programs which have investigated 
the teacher competencies that apply to main- 
streaming. A list of competencies for main- 
streaming is proposed. 

R5(D)* Adams, P., Killoran, J., Quintero, M., $ 2.55 
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A written discussion of the current status of 

preservice and inservice teacher training, and 

recommendations for systemic changes. 
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Review Title 
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R7{D) 



*** 



R8(A) 



R9(A) 



R10(A} 



Rll(A) 



Long-term Needs of Students with Handicaps: 
Mainstreaming and Critical Competencies for 
Teachers - A written discussion of the teacher 
training needs which arise when a child with a 
moderate or severe handicapping condition is 
mainstreamed into a regular school. 

Adams, P., Striefel, S., Frede, E., 
Quintero, M., & Killoran, J. 
Successful Hainstreaming: The 
Elimin. tion of Common Barriers - A 
written discussion which presents a 
comprehensive, procedural approach to 
mains treaming. 



Jenkins, J.R. & Jenkins, L.M. 
Peer and Cross Age Tutoring . 
Minnesota. 



(1982) 

University of 



Johnson, D.W. & Johnson, R.T. (1980) 
Promoting Constructive Student-Student 
Relationships Through Cooperative Learning 
University of Minnesota. 

Wang, M.C. (1983) 

Provision of Classroom Instruction 
That Is Adaptive to Student Differences . 
University of Minnesota. 

Allen, J., Clark, F., Gallagher, P., 

& Schofield, F. (1982)« 

Classroom Strategies for Accommodating 

Exceptional Learners . University of 

Minnesota. 



Presently 

not 
available 



$ 2.10 



Available 

from 
Authors 



R120) 



Quintero, M., Killoran, J., & Striefel, S. 
The Special Educator ^s Role in Hainstreaming 
discussion of preparation needs of special 
educators and issues that arise among teaching 
personnel when m^instreaming starts in a school 



$ 1.10 
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Unit 

Product # Product Title Cost 



PI** The Hainstreara Expectations and Skills $ 0.50 

• Assessment -Preschool S Kindergarten (MESA-PK) - 

A prototype system for helping lEP Teams in 
better determining goals to improve a child^s 
preparedness for mainstreaming into a particular 
setting. The system combines a teacher^s expecta- 
tions with a child^s skills, so that critical 
skill deficits can be addressed prior to a 
mainstream placement. 

P2** TEAM-PK - A modified MESA-PK, used by a child's $ 0.45 

team (T) to access general expectations. This 
information is used by administrators to identify 
the training neeas of a teaching staff. 

P3** Classroom Environment Observation System for $ 0.40 

Mainstreaming (CEO) - A focused observation 
system for assessing the environmental demands 
of a setting prior to, or during, mainstreaming; 
designed primarily for use by the special 
education teacher but can be used by^an admin- 
istrator, aide, parent, or other teacher. 

P4** The Mainstreaming Teachers Guide to Designing, $ 1.15 

Conducting and Evaluating Peer Tutoring - 

A system designed for special education teachers 

to train nonhandicapped students to be tutors for 

special education students. Procedures are 

generic, so they can be adapted to a variety of 

discrete-trial programs. 

P5*** Facts About Mainstreaming: Answers for $ 0.15 

Parents of Children Without Handicaps - 

A brochure answering questions and concerns 
parents of children without handicaps often 
have regarding mainstreaming. The material 
can be used as a basis for parent group and 
PTA presentations. 

P6* Peer Preparation User's Guide - Techniques Presently 

for preparing children without handicaps for not 
mainstreaming through group discussions, available 
puppet shows, role plays, and other activities. 
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Product # 



P7*** 



PIO*** 



Pll 



*** 



P12 



P13* 



P14** 



P15 



Product Title 



Facts About Hainstreaming: Answers for 
Parents of Children with Handicaps - A 
' brochure answering questions and concerns 
parents of children with handicaps often have 
regarding mainstreaming. The material can be 
used as a basis for parent group discussions. 

The Hainstreaiinng lEP - A pamphlet for 
helping educators as they train parents to 
assume an active role in integrating their 
child at school and in the community. 

Parent Mainstream Questionnaire - 

A questionnaire for measuring parental 
attitudes and knowledge about mainstreaning. 

Questions Teachers Often Raise About 
Hainstreaming - A pamphlet designed to 
address the regular classroom teacher's 
concerns about mainstreaming. 

Methods For Mainstreaming, or 
Managing the Mainstream Mandate - A brief 
handout giving general suggestions on 
how to mainstream. 

Teacher Needs Assessment - A system 
for use by teachers and administrators 
for identifying teacher training needs, 
and accessing su^^port and technical 
assistance to meet these needs. 

Teacher Guidelines for Prompting and 
Praising 



Child Profile - A form for communicating 
critical child information to a receiving 
teacher. 

Child Stress Checklist - A checklist 
of behaviors commonly associated with 
child stress, to Identify behavior changes 
that may signal when a mainstreamed child 
is under stress. 



UnTt 
Cost 



$ 0.20 



$ 0.30 



$ 0.10 



$ 0.20 



$ 0.10 



$ 0.55 



Presently 

not 
available 

$ 0.30 



Presently 

not 
available 
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Umt 

Product # Product Title Cost 

Effective Grouping in the Mainstrean - Presently 
A list of guidelines for grouping students not 

•of different ability levels in a mainstream available 
classroom. 

P17* VSSH Buddy System - Rationale, guidelines, $ 0.50 

and step-by-step directions to implement a 
buddy system. 
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